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SCRIBNER’S NEW SPRING BOOKS. 


Opposite Auditorium. 





Mrs. Burnett’s New Novel. 
A LADY OF QUALITY. By Mrs. Frances Hopason Burnetr. 12mo, $1.50. 


“Tt is a book that will eles hat EB Se em. 
in modern fiction. Neither Hardy nor Meredith has imagined a more 


CINDERELLA, and a. Stories. 
mvc Davis. 12mo, $ 
Mr. ee le oem five stories, one of which i a new 
Van Bibber story, while all are in his best vein. 
WANDERING HEATH. Stories, Studies, and Sketches. 
By “Q.”’ 12mo, $1.25. 
“* Wholly charming.” — Boston Transcript. 
YOUR MONEY OR YOUR LIFE. By Enprrs Car- 
PENTER. A Herald Prize Story. 12mo, $1.25. 


By RicH#arp 


A MASTER SPIRIT. By Harrrer Prescort Spor- 
FORD. 16mo, 75 cents. 
A strongly poetic musical story. 
—— ~~" > A Story of Australian 
By E. W. Hornunea. 75 cents. 


| of all the good qualities of romantic adventurous 
—N. Y. Tribune. 


1A. A Love Story. By “Q.’’ 16mo, 75 cents. 
‘* Wholesome, vigorous, and delightful.” — Boston Journal. 








Clorinda Wildairs is one of the most piquant, irresistible, and audacious characters | 
remarkab! 


le woman. She is always splendidly human.”— JN. Y. Times. | 


New Novels and Short Stories. 


COMEDIES OF COURTSHIP. By Anruony Horz. 


12mo. Uniform with Robert Grant’s ‘‘ The Bachelor’s | 


Christmas.”’ $1.50. 
“ They are all bright, all clever.” — Boston Advertiser. 


A FOOL OF NATURE. By Juumun Hawrnorne. 
The Herald $10,000 Prize Story. 12mo, $1.25. 


DR. CONGALTON’S LEGACY. A Chronicle of North | 
Country By-Ways. By Henry JonnsTon. 12mo, $1.25. | 


The Ivory Series. 


AMOS JUDD. A Novel. By J. A. Mrrcnett, Editor | 


of ** Life.’’ Fourth Edition. 16mo, 75 cents. 
bad ryt fascinating book.” — Boston Advertiser. 

THE SUICIDE CLUB. By Roserr Lovuts Stevenson. 
16mo, 75 cents. 


“ Most characteristic of Mr. Stevenson's peculiar and charming | 
Ledger. 


talent.”"— Philadelphia 
MADAME DELPHINE. 
16mo, 75 cents. 


By Grorce W. Caste. 


Women of Colonial and Revolutionary Times. 
MARGARET WINTHROP. By Mrs. Atice Morsz | 


DOLLY MADISON. By Maup Wiper Goopwim. 
12mo, $1.25. Just Issued. 


Embodying the result of special research, and presen much new 
and entertaining information. 4 ne 





EARLE. 12mo, $1.25. 


“Tt is history, romance, and biography combined. It can hardly 


fail to become a classic.” — Boston Advertiser. 


Two New Books by Eugene Field. 


THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF A BIBLIOMANIAC. | 
With Introduction by Roswell Martin Field. 12mo, $1.25. | 


Other New Spring Books. 


MADAME ROLAND. By Ipa M. Tarsett. With 12 | 


THE HOUSE. An Episode in the Lives of Reuben 
Baker, Astronomer, and of his Wife, Alice. 12mo, $1.25. 


THE JEWISH SCRIPTURES. The Books of the Old 
Testament in the Light of their Origin and History. By 
Amos K. Fiske. 12mo, $1.50. 


LECTURES ON THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. By 
James AnTHONY Frovupe. 8vo, $2.00. 


SUNRISE STORIES. A Glance at the Literature of 
Japan. By Rocrer Riorpan and Tozo TAKAYANAGI. 
12mo, $1.50. 





Illustrations. 12mo, $1.50. 


POEMS AND a By Rosert Louis Stev- | 


ENSON. 12mo, $1.50. sins - 
“A 9 ne 
BO Sy nh 
A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES. ade RosERrt 
Louis Stevenson. New Edition. 
tifully illustrated by CoaRLEs RoBrnso: 


INSON. 12mo, $1.50. 


LITTLE RIVERS. By Henry van Dyxe. Fourth Edition. Fully Illustrated. 12mo, $2.00. 
** Best of its author’s writings, and one of the most delightful of books.” — The Critic. 


NOW READY: The Walton Edition of “ Little Rivers,” limited to 150 copies, printed 
illustrations on Japan paper, and a new preface ; each copy signed 


gravure portratt and extra 


the author. 


and beau- | 


De Vinne, on hand-mad: , with a photo- 
or. 510.0000 ° 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 153-157 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


| 
| 
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| 
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A NEW VIRGINIA ROMANCE. 


WHITE APRONS. 


A Romance of Bacon’s Rebellion, Virginia, 1676. 
By MAUD WILDER GOODWIN, author of “ The Head of a Hundred,” “ The Colonial Cavalier,” ete. 
12mo, cloth extra, gilt top, $1.25. 


The scene of Mrs. Goodwin’s new story is in part Virginia and in part the Court of Charles the Second. The historical 
basis of the romance is the episoile known as ‘ Bacon’s Rebellion,’’ in the time of Governor Berkeley, but the author has 


woven into it a charming love story and given the whole narrative much dramatic interest. 


At the Court of Charles IT. the 


heroine meets with many notable rhen, among them being the King, Buckingham, Kneller, Dryden, and Mr. Samuel Pepys. 
Mrs. Goodwin has produced a romance even more delightful than her successful story, ‘‘ The Head of a Hundred.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


THE COLONIAL CAVALIER; 
Or, Southern Life before the Revolution. 
By Mavp Witper Goopwin. With 23 Illustrations by 
Harry Epwarps. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.00. 


“It gives us a fireside intimacy with old Virginia and 
Maryland life which we have never had before.”"— New York 
Evening Post. 


THE HEAD OF A HUNDRED. 

Being an Account of Certain Passages in the Life of Hum- 
phrey Huntoon, Esq., sometyme an Officer in the Colony of 
Virginia. Edited by Maup Witprr Goopwsay, author of 
“* The Colonial Cavalier.”” 16mo, cloth extra, gilt top, $1.25. 
“* A book of a thousand. One of those strong, sweet stories 

that entertain and refresh the reader.”’— Boston Journal. 





UNIFORM WITH “ WHITE APRONS” AND “THE HEAD OF A HUNDRED.” 


A MADONNA OF THE ALPS. 
Translated from the German original of B. Scuutze-Smipt 
by NarHan Hasxett Dots. With Photogravure Frontis- 
piece. 16mo, cloth extra, gilt top, $1.25. 
** Nothing since our first reading of ‘The Marble Faun’ has 
so impressed us with its poetry of thought and feeling.”’— 
Congregationalist. 





FADETTE. 
Translated from the French of GzorGE SAND by JANE 44 
Srepewick. With Frontispiece drawn and etched by E 
Axor. 16mo, cloth extra, gilt top, $1.25. 


THE MASTER MOSAIC-WORKERS. 
Translated from the French of GrorGE SAND b 
C. Jonnston. With an Etched Portrait of Sg 16mo, 
cloth extra, gilt top, $1.25. 





LITTLE, Brown, & CO., Publishers, 254 Washington Street, Boston. 








The Robert Clarke Co.’s New Publications. — 





THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL a a 
ical and Descriptive. By Captain Hiram M 
U.S.A. With 1 large and 4 fal-page ma mange, 21 full-page 
phototypes, 45 phototypes in text. 12mo. $1.50 net 
“To those who have not been able to visit this wonderful of 
grand cajions, falls, and geysers, the book will conve: that 
seems little less than marvellous ; ape sy hte 
tien 0 vik to &, ho work was serve t6 point ot eo mest ) Ratenesting 
te readiest means 
aah that the National Park affords.””— New a 
ETIDORHPA;; or, The End of Earth. The Strange 
History of a Mysterious Being, and an Account of a Remark- 
able Journey, in a manuscript to Joun Uri Lioyp. Many 
illustrations by J. A. Knapp. 3d edition. 8vo, cloth, $2 net. 
“ It is not alone a lite: masterpiece : it is a ‘oreshad- 
owing of the the development £0 which the race aay peta Arena. 
THE DETECTIVE FACULTY, as — ay by a 
Records and the Actualities of Experi ~ o.! 
Bautey, Sr., LL.D., author of “ Conlin ot of Ju 
cisions,”’ ete. 12mo, eloth, $1.50. 


Intended to enable the la , the detective ey a - 
ea pth the suspected party to crime or “i 
uding appearances, to suggest proper 


ph yt tn) - oy 
OHIO IN THE WAR. 
sak B 


Her a°*%5 eemepe _— 
Waire.taw Rew. Vol. I. History of 
ar, and — of bod Generals. Vol. II. Hie 


: It is the best state military history yet produced.""— Phila. Press. 


FILSON CLUB PUBLICATIONS, No. 11. The His- 


tory of the Transylvania University. With many Biograph- 
ical Sketches of Trustees, Professors, and Students. By 


the late Dr. Ropert Peter. Royal 4to, paper, $2.50 ad. 





The following will be ready in April: 


SKETCHES OF WAR HISTORY. Papers prepared 
for the Ohio Commandery of the Military Order of the 
Loyal Legion of the United States. Vol. 4. ye | 
Major W. H. CaAMBERLIN. [Illustrated with maps 
drawings. 8vo0, cloth, $2.00 net. 

Vols. 1, 2, and 3 can still be supplied. 


YEAR BOOK OF THE KENTUCKY SOCIETY OF 
THE SONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
io list of over 6,000 officers and privates. 12mo, cloth, 

QUEEN MOO AND THE ao acaee SPHINX. 

Illustrated with 75 full-page engravings and numerous fig- 
ures in the text. By Avcustvus Pionceon, M.D. 8vo, 
cloth, $6.00 net. 

Late Publications. 


ee aaa bi BORDER [ane Early 
and Indian Wars of Northwestern Virginia. 8vo, cloth, 


HOWELLS’ RECOLLECTIONS OF LIFE IN OHIO, 1813-1840. 
8vo, cloth, $2.00. 

WALLACE’S ILLINOIS AND LOUISIANA UNDER FRENCH 
RULE. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 

BOYNTON’S NATIONAL eet ARY PARK. Chickamauga 
Chattanooga. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


vena sim LITERARY CULTURE IN THE OHIO VALLEY. 

vO, ¢ 

BUTTERFIELD’S HISTORY OF THE GIRTYS. 8vo, cloth, $3.50. 

ba ST. CLAIR Perens. Life and Services of Arthur St. Clair. 
2 vols. 8vo, > $6.00. 


THE BLENNERHASSETT ‘eee Private Journal, Correspond- 
ence, etc. 8vo, cloth, $3.00. 





Any of the above books will be sent prepaid on receipt of the price. 


The Robert Clarke Co., Publishers, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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SOME TIMELY BOOKS. 








4 NEW BOOK FOR LOVERS OF NATURE, NATURAL 
HISTORY CLUBS, ETC. 
BY TANGLED PATHS. 


Stray Leaves from Nature’s By-Ways. By H. Mzapr Bricas. 
Sten, cloth, $1.25. (Just ready.) 


a Se pete of essays on Nature’s ee 


emia me egy — April Showers — 
side Wanderings — A Woodland —A Haunt —When Sum- 
mer Pales, etc., pat \ my pe om 

By the Author of 


“THE MYSTERY OF A HANSOM CAB." 


THE CARBUNCLE CLUE—A Mystery. 


By Fercus Hume. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
‘Tt might have been written by 
tracted! the Tues oki 
ru clues 8) 
who love m will “joy Fergus 
taste.”"— Publisher's Circular, London. 


SPORT IN ASHANTI; 
Or, Melinda the Caboceer. 


A Tale of the Gold Coast in the Days of King Coffee Kalcalli. 
By J. A. 1 eenene With four illustrations. 12mo, 


cloth, $1.50 

Mr. Skertchly, besides wea’ a fascinating story of adventures, has 
incorporated into it much pen ee on about the natural history, 
game, native customs, and cunaie of Achanth. 


JOHN RUSKIN, HIS LIFE AND TEACHING. 
By J. MarsHatt Martner. Third Edition. 12mo, cloth, $1. 
A simple outline of Ruskin’s life and teaching, intended for those 
who purpose a detailed study of his writings. 
By the same Author. 


POPULAR STUDIES OF NINETEENTH 
CENTURY POETS. 
By J. MarsHatt MaTHER. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


A series of talks, or studies, on the style and characteristics of the 
modern British poets. 


SHORT STORIES OF LANCASHIRE LIFE. 


LANCASHIRE IDYLLS. 


By J. MarsHatt MatHER. 12mo, gilt top, $1.50. 
These stories introduce the reader to a comparatively unknown type 
of character. Narrow and Puritanical, there is at the same time a rich 
SR rt SS aa ee 
of the County 
“ Perfectly charming, excellently unconventional, and delightfully 
uaint. and humor ru’ ~~ meee in Mr. Mather’s book, as they 
‘0 in life itself.”.— Court _— 





AN ORIGINAL WAGER. 
Being a Veracious Account of a Genuine Bet Made by a 
Gentleman Sportsman. By A VAGABOND. 
GrorcEe MIcHELET. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


4 STORY OF A STRIKE. 


THE SHUTTLE OF FATE. 

A powerful story of the Lancashire Cotton Mills. By Capo- 
LINE Masters. With full-page illustrations by LANCELOT 
Spreep. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 

** Both good sense and a capital moral in the story.”"— NV. Y. Times. 


IN “THE PUBLIC MEN OF TO-DAY" SERIES. 
THE RIGHT HON. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN. 
By S. H. Jeves, editor of the series. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
** So timely is this volume that it contains the Jameson-Transvaal epi- 
sode.""— Jeannatrs L. Giver in the Chicago Tribune. 
Previously Issued : 
THE GERMAN EMPEROR, WILLIAM II. By Caartas Lows. $1.25. 
THE AMEER ABDUR RAHMAN. By Sreruen Wueegter. $1.25. 
LI HUNG CHANG. By Rost. K. Doveras. $1.25. 
M. STAMBULOFF. By A. Hutme Beaman. $1.25. 
Ready at Once: 
Sefior Castelar. By Davin Hannay. $1.25. 
Concise and popular biographies of the men who are making history. 


4 NEW BOOK OF STORIES FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
ON THE SHELF. 


By Harvey Gosex. With fourteen Illustrations. Square 
crown 8vo, novel binding, cloth, $1.00. 

touching]; 

the Shelf,” which tell the stories, are full of quiet fun and humor. They 

are sure to interest children of eight to twelve. 


JUST READY—THE FIFTH EDITION (1896). 


ELECTRICITY UP TO DATE 
For Light, Power, and Traction. 
By Joun ey enity, M. Inst. E. E. Fully illustrated. 12mo, 


cloth, 

This edition has been revised and enlarged, and treats of the applica- 
tion of of Rlotrety i Medical Therapeutics and its ap ye 
mgent en Se with lish fire office 
sa tint of ebotrie terms, etc., and index. 

“There is hardly a technical word used in the 232 
whose has not been ex — yet the work is so thoroug! 
eee eee ee 
in electric work.”— NV. Y. Worl 


—not one 





*,* For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


F. WARNE & COMPANY, No. 3 Cooper Union, New York. 





THE MONIST. 


A Quarterly Magazine. Yearly, $2.00. Per copy, 50 cents. 
CONTENTS, APRIL, 1896. Vol. VI., No. 3. 
ON THE STEREOSCOPIC APPLICATION OF 
ROENTGEN’S RAYS 


ON THE NATURE OF ROENTGEN’S RAYS 
Prof. Hermann ScHUBERT. 


Epwarpb ATKINSON. 


Prof. Ernst Macu. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF MONEY 
IN SEARCH OF TRUE BEINGS .... 


THE DUALISTIC CONCEPTION OF NATURE 
Prof. J. CLank Murray, 
NATURE AND THE INDIVIDUAL MIND. Prof. Kurp Lasswrrz. 
THE NATURE OF PLEASURE AND PAIN. In 
Comment on Prof. Th. Ribot’s Theory 
LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE — BOOK REVIEWS. 





THE OPEN COURT. 


A Weekly Journal Devoted to the Religion of Science. 
Yearly, $1.00. Single copy, 5 cts. 
Note the following special features for the current year: 
. ENGLISH SECULARISM. A Confession of Belief. By Groner 
Jacos HoLyoakg. 
= cases OF THE VEDA, AND BUDDHISM. A Stud 
the History of Religion. By Prof. Hermann OLDENBERG, Ki 
jah 
DOCTOR LUTHER. By Gustav Farrrae. 
THE PEDIGREE OF THE DEVIL. By Dr. Pavt Carus. (With 
Illustrations. ) 

5. AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF ETHNOLOGICAL 
JURISPRUDENCE. By the late Justice Atszrt H. Post, of 
Bremen, Germany, founder of Ethnological Jurisprudence. 

Send 25 cts. for three months’ trial subscription. Sample-copies free 
on application. Mention this advertisement and receive a compliment- 
ary collection, The Philosophical Portrait Series. 





THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO., 324 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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Macmillan & Co.’s New Publications. 


JUST READY. An Important New Book of Travel and Exploration. 


THROUGH JUNGLE AND DESERT: 


Travels in Eastern Africa. 

By WILLIAM ASTOR CHANLER, A.M. (Harv.), F.R.G.S., Honorary Member of the Imperial and Royal 
Geographical Society of Vienna. With numerous Illustrations from Photographs taken by the Author, and 
Maps. 8vo, cloth, $5.00. 

Mr. William Astor Chanler’s description of his travels and Explorations in Eastern Africa forms one of the most deeply 
interesting books published in recent years. Mr. Chanler and his companion, Lieutenant von Héhmel, himself a noted explorer, 
were the first white men to penetrate into many of the regions here described, and the account of their adventures and perils, 


their achievements and their i forms a narrative fascinating, not alone to the traveller and the scientist, but also, 
and more especially, to the sportsman and to the lover of exciting romance. 











AN AM ANOUISHE ‘iw THE FATHER ARCHANGEL OF THE meee A MORRICE 
Viscount Elie de Goutant-Biron’s Nis- — and Other A Romance. ¥ 

sion to Berlin, 1871-1877. By the Duke ssays. 

pE Broek. Translated, with Notes, | By G. and R. B. CunnincHAME Gra- 

by Ausert D. Vanpam, author of HAM. 12mo, cloth, pp. ix.+227. $1.75. 


‘An Englishman in Paris.” 8vo, cloth, author of “ A Romance of 
pp. 282, $3.00. 


cloth, pp. viii.+373, $1.25. 
MR. F. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW NOVEL. 


ADAM JOHNSTONE’S SON. 


By F, Marion Crawrorp, author of ‘Casa Braccio,” “Katharine Lauderdale,”’ ‘‘Saracinesca,”’ etc. With 24 full-page 
Illustrations by A. ForEsT1Er. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 








New Volume, Periods of European History. Period VI. New Volume. Cambridge Historical Serves. 
THE BALANCE OF POWER, 1715-1789. THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 
By Arruur Hassact, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Ox- 1765 - 1865. 


ford, author of ** Bolingbroke,’’ ‘* Louis XIV. and the Ze- | By Epwarp Cu#annina, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of His- 
nith of the French Monarchy,” ete. 12mo, cloth, $1.60 net. tory in Harvard University. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 net. 





THE Ae 8 OF SOCIAL RIGHTS AND DUTIES. , AN EXAMINATION OF THE 
SOCI 


. OGY. Appresses TO Ernicar Societizs. NATURE OF THE STATE. 
An Analysis of the Phenomena of Asso- | By Leste STEPHEN, author of “His- | A Study in Political Philosophy. By 
ones — Goenientien, bh y tory of English Thought in the 18th Westet Woopsury Win.ovcsey, 
Professor of Sociclo Columbia Usi- Century,” “* Hours in a Library,” ete. Ph.D., Lecturer in Political Economy 
versity in the City o New York. 8vo, 2 vols. 16mo, cloth, $3.00. (The Eth- in the Johns Hopkins University. 8vo, 
cloth, $3.00 net. (Columbia Unive ical Library.) cloth, $3.00. 


sity Press. ) 
THE WORKS OF FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE. 


Edited by ALEXANDER TILLE. 
Vol. XI. The Case of Wagner; The Twilight Idols; Nietzsche contra Wagner. 
Translated by Taomas Common. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.00. 
This sole authorized edition of ** Collected Works of Friedrich Nietzsche ”’ is issued under the supervision of the Nietzsche- 
Archiv at Naumburg. It is based on the final German edition prepared by Dr. Fritz Koegel, by direction of Nietzsche’s relatives. 








wn A F tnmebag aay J y beat ee THE PILGRIM, and Other MEMOIRS OF FREDERICK 


Poems A. P. BARNARD, 
E 5 " 
A . ps 1 Tansee —_— Hex. | By Sopme Jewert (Ellen Burroughs). | D.D., LL.D., L.H.D., D.C.L., Tenth 


Renan. Trans. by Lady Mary Lo President of Columbia College in the 
With two portraits and many illustrations. |  26m0, cloth, $1.25. City of New York. 8vo, cloth. 


12mo, cloth, $2.25. 
THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK. 


Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the World for the Year 1896. 

Edited by J. Scorr Kexrre, Assistant Secretary of the Royal Geographical Society, with the assistance of I. P. A. RENWICK, 
M.A., LL.B. Thirty-third Annual Publication, Revised after Official Returns. With 4 Maps.—1. To illustrate the 
Anglo-Russian Delimitation of the Pamirs. 2. The Anglo-French Arrangement, 1896, with ay ee to Siam. 3. The 
British Guiana and Venezuela Boundary Dispute. 4. To illustrate the recent arrangements in Bechuanaland. Thick 
12mo, cloth, pp. xxxii.-1164, $3.00 net. 
The four maps which are prefixed to this year’s addition of the ‘* Year-Book ”’ will serve to elucidate more clearly than 

words can do the questions which they are intended to illustrate. The seetions relating to the navies have been thoroughly 

revised by Mr. S. W. Barnaby, so that it should be easy to ascertain the comparative naval strength of the different powers. 


MACMILLAN & COMPANY, 66 Fiera Avenvz, New Yor. 
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CONTENTS. 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE NOVELIST 


COMMUNICATIONS Oe ie 
The Red Badge of Hysteria. A. C. McC. 
Extension and Intension. W.C. Lawton. 


Defoe’s ‘* Journal of the Plague”’ as a School Classic. 
A, C. Barrows. 


THE LETTERS OF ERNEST AND HENRIETTE 
RENAN. B.G.J.. 0.2.2 oss eee 230 


A MODERN STATESMAN AND AN OLD DIVINE. 
C. A. L. Richards 


THE VOICE AND SPIRITUAL EDUCATION. 
Edwin Mims 


THE PIONEER OF AMERICAN JURISPRUDENCE. 


James Oscar Pierce 


TRAVELS VARIOUS. Hiram M. Stanley 
Hogarth’s A Wandering Scholar in the Levant.— 
Miss Balfour’s Twelve Hundred Miles in a Waggon. 
—Chittenden’s The Yellowstone National Park.— 
Davis’s Three Gringos in Venezuela and Central 
America.—Spears’s The Gold Diggings of Cape Horn. 
—Beynon’s With Kelly to Chitral.—Hearn’s Kokoro. 


BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS 

Problems of modern Judaism. — Reminiscences of 
Napoleon III.—‘* Hedonistic Theories.”’— Cavalry in 
the Waterloo campaign. — American literature for 
young students.— Elizabeth Charlotte of Bavaria.— 
A concise account of the China-Japan war.— Italian 
theories of the treatment of criminals. — Sketches 
out-of-doors.— An incomplete handbook of German 
literature.— A good book on the Renaissance. 





THE TRIUMPH OF THE NOVELIST. 


During the greater part of the nineteenth 
century the novel has been the most distinctive 
of literary forms. Historians of literature have 
so amply recognized te fact and critics have 
so copiously moralized over it that the subject 
has become almost as hackneyed as that of the 
weather. The Puritan prejudice against novel- 
reading, once almost as potent as the Moham- 
medan injunction against graphic portrayal of 
the human form, has so completely vanished 
from the general consciousness of the public 
that we look with curious wonder at the belated 
preacher who still here and there voices a pro- 
test that would have found much support a 
generation or two ago, and that now falls upon 
absolutely unheeding ears. We read novels 
nowadays as a matter of course, just as we go 
to the theatre and eat mince pies, although all 
of these practices were condemned by the sterner 
morality of our forefathers. And not only do 
we read novels without compunctions of con- 
science, but we are actually encouraged to read 
them by those to whom we look for intellectual 
and spiritual guidance. Our high schools and 
colleges prescribe courses in novel-reading, and 
our clergymen take them as texts for their ser- 
mons in a sense very different from that in which 
they used to be taken by gentlemen of the cloth 
trained in the traditions of an older school. 

While nineteenth-century readers have been, 
as a class, almost universally addicted to the 
fiction-habit, there is no reason for thinking 
that the readers of the twentieth century will 
be any the less so addicted. Philosophical 
critics sometimes tell us that the novel will run 
its course and be replaced by something else, 
just as the drama and the poem and the essay 
have at other times and in other lands run their 
respective courses, and lapsed from favor. But 
these critics do not give us any very definite 
forecast of what the coming literary fashion is 
to be, and the novelist meanwhile snaps his fin- 
gers at all such iconoclasts. He simply keeps 
on producing what the public wants, with small 
regard for the opinions of those who tell us 
what the public ought to want. He has ridden 
upon the top wave of prosperity to the very 
verge of a new century, and it is his evident 
intention to carry into that century the prac- 
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tice of the arts whereby his conspicuous for- 
tunes have heretofore been achieved. Nearly 
all the prizes of the literary life come to him, 
and he finds it very pleasant to have them. 
Yachts and villas and other expensive luxuries 
are within his reach, and he looks down with 
patrician pride upon the poor poet in his garret, 
or upon the mere thinker whose intellectual 
work is done in the hours that can be spared 
from the uncongenial toil upon which he must 
depend for subsistance. r 

A reflective person, contrasting the posi- 
tion of the popular novelist with that occupied 
by the scholar whose strenuous pursuit of truth 
receives but slight recognition from his gener- 
ation, can hardly refrain from a certain indig- 
nation at so unequal a distribution of the gifts 
of fortune. The fiction-writer who succeeds in 
catching the popular ear finds his path made 
easy ever thereafter. Intellectually he may be 
one of the feeblest of mortals, yet the halo 
of fame encircles his head for the time, and he 
may with comparative impunity wax oracular 
even upon subjects of which he is most densely 
ignorant. On the other hand the quiet thinker 
must struggle to get an audience, even for 
ideas which he is perhaps the best-qualified man 
in the world to express, and may count himself 
fortunate if his laborious days earn for him an 
existence of the most precarious and exiguous 
sort. He does, indeed, take comfort in the as- 
surance that his work is done for a posterity 
that will have forgotten the very name of the 
writer who now basks in the sun of popular 
favor, and in this faith may find strength to 
scorn the delights of the present day, but his 
task is none the less a thankless one, and the 
age is none the less dishonored that makes it 
such. Think, for example, of what the world 
has done for Mr. Rider Haggard and Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer. A few novels, considered as lit- 
erature almost beneath contempt, have earned 
for the one many times over what has been 
earned for the other by the forty years that 
have gone to the building up of one of the most 
imposing and substantial edifices of thought 
ever added to the possessions of mankind. 
Doubtless, this material view of the reward of 
effort is not the only view that should be taken, 
but the lives of most men are so hedged about 
by material limitations and conditioned by ma- 
terial necessities that it must be reckoned with 
in determining the balance of justice between 
every man and his contemporaries. 

If the triumph of the novelist were a condi- 
tion that concerned only the best producers, 





there would not be so much cause to rail at the 
degeneracy of an age that exalts the writer of 
fiction over literary workers of other classes. 
Fiction, at its highest, is one of the noblest of 
thearts, and it would be difficult to bestow recog- 
nition too generous upon a Scott or a Thack- 
eray, a Balzac or a Tourguénieff, a George 
Eliot or a George Sand. But the deserved 
triumph of such writers is attended by an ab- 
surdly exaggerated estimate of the hosts of the 
undeserving. The whole mass of contemporary 
fiction benefits by the lift given the art by its 
masters, few in number as they are. And the 
best writers are by no means the most success- 
ful. Mr. Hardy and Mr. Meredith are far less 
popular than Mr. Hall Caine and Mr. Rider 
Haggard, although the latter are mere bunglers, 
while the former, for all their perversities, are 
artists of distinctive genius. The attitude of 
our present-day public towards fiction-writers 
as a class encourages the notion that anybody 
knows enough to write a novel, and this notion, 
which might otherwise be harmless enough, is 
made perniciously effective by the publishers, 
who make it possible for almost anybody to get 
anovel printed. And so we have every year new 
novels by the hundreds, by the thousands, novels 
that have not the slightest claim upon any gen- 
uine intellectual interest, preposterous inven- 
tions that can only blunt the artistic sense of 
those who are foolish enough to read them, 
exploitations of every variety of diseased fancy 
and perverted imagination, guides to the con- 
duct of life by young persons who know noth- 
ing of life themselves, books written with no 
higher aim than amusement that are too dull 
even to achieve that aim, productions of incom- 
petent scribblers who might have found honest 
employment in farming or in housekeeping, and 
made their activities of some real use to society. 

Professor Brander Matthews, in a recent 
magazine article, draws an ingenious parallel 
between the art of novel-writing and the game 
of whist. Dr. Pole recognizes four stages in 
the evolution of whist, the Primitive Game, 
the Game of Hoyle, the Philosophical Game, 
and the Latter-day Improvements. Four stages, 
not dissimilar to these, may be recognized in 
the evolution of the novel. Professor Matthews 
dubs them the Impossible, the Improbable, 
the Probable, and the Inevitable stages. The 
“ Arabian Nights,” ‘Les Trois Mousque- 
taires,” “ Vanity Fair,” and “ The Scarlet Let- 


| ter,” are given as examples of the four kinds 


of fiction. But, just as all four forms of the 
game are still practised by different sets of 
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players, the later having failed to displace the 
earlier ones, so all the four forms of fiction are 
still produced by different sets of writers, and 
each still finds its own public. The parallel is 
interesting, and reasonably justified by the 
facts, but its formulator should have added that 
there is, and always has been, a fifth kind of 
fiction, corresponding to the variety of whist 
known as bumblepuppy. And our pride in the 
developments that the art of fiction has unques- 
tionably made during the last half-century must 
be considerably tempered when we reflect that 
the great mass of modern novels comes from 
writers who do not play the game in accordance 
with the rules of any system, primitive or phi- 
losophical. In a word, the ascendancy of fiction 
in our latter-day literary production is not alto- 
gether the mark of a heightened appreciation of 
art. The triumph of the novelist is, to a consid- 
erable degree, a triumph of ineptitude over abil- 
ity, of lower over higher ideals, of slovenly over 
painstaking workmanship, of incoherence and 
disproportion over measured and organic art. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE RED BADGE OF HYSTERIA. 
(To the Editor of Tae Drat.) 

Must we come to judge of books only by what the 
newspapers have said of them, and must we abandon all 
the old standards of criticism ? Cana book and an au- 
thor, utterly without merit, be puffed into success by 
entirely undeserved praise, even if that praise come 
from English periodicals ? 

One must ask these questions after he has been se- 
duced into reading a book recently reprinted in this 
country entitled “ The Red Badge of Courage, an Epi- 
sode of the American Civil War.” The chorus of praise 
in the English papers has been very extravagant, but 
it is noticeable that so far, at least, the American pa- 
pers have said very little about the merits or demerits 
of the book itself. They simply allude to the noise 
made over it abroad, and therefore treat its author as 
a coming factor in our literature. Even Tue Drat’s 
very acute and usually very discerning critic of contem- 
porary fiction (Mr. Payne) treats the book and the au- 
thor (in your issue of Feb. 1) in very much this way — 
that is, as a book and an author to be reckoned with, 
not because of any good which he himself finds in them, 
but because they have been so much talked about. 

The book has very recently been reprinted in America, 
and would seem to be an American book, on an Amer- 
ican theme, and by an American author, yet originally 
issued in England. If it is really an American produc- 
tion one must suppose it to have been promptly and 
properly rejected by any American publishers to whom 
it may have been submitted, and afterward more natur- 
ally taken up by an English publisher. 

It is only too well known that English writers have 
had a very low opinion of American soldiers, and have 
always, as a rule, assumed to ridicule them. “ Black- 
wood’s Magazine ” is quoted by a recent writer as saying 





during the War: “ We cannot even pretend to keep our 
countenance when the exploits of the Grand Army of the 
Potomac are filling all Europe with inextinguishable 
laughter,” and adds “ we know not whether to pity most 
the officers who lead such men, or the men who are led 
by such officers” (Vol. 90, pp. 395-6). And again, in 
January, 1862: ‘* Englishmen are unable to see anything 
peculiarly tragical in the fact that half a million of men 
have been brought together in arms to hurl big words at 
each other across a river” (Vol. 91, p. 118). Again, in 
April, 1862, “ Blackwood ” tells us that Americans “ do 
not demand our respect because of their achievements in 
art, or in literature, or in science, or philosophy. They 
can make no pretence to the no less real, though less 
beneficent, reputation of having proved themselves a 
great military power” (Vol. 91, p. 534). And in Oc- 
tober, 1861, “ Blackwood ” said exultantly: “The ven- 
erable Lincoln, the respectable Seward, the raving 
editors, the gibbering mob, and the swift-footed warriors 
of Bull’s Run, are no malicious tricks of fortune, played 
off on an unwary nation, but are all of them the legiti- 
mate offspring of the Great Republic,” and is “glad 
that the end of the Union seems more likely to be ridic- 
ulous than terrible” (Vol. 90, p. 396). 

We all know with what bitterness and spitefulness 
the “Saturday Review” always treats Americans; and 
with what special vindictiveness it reviews any book 
upon our late struggle written from the Northern stand- 
point. And so it is with all British periodicals and all 
British writers. They are so puffed up with vain-glory 
over their own soldiers who seldom meet men of their 
own strength, but are used in every part of the world 
for attacking and butchering defenseless savages, who 
happen to possess some property that Englishmen covet, 
that they cannot believe that there can be among any 
peoples well-disciplined soldiers as gallant and cour- 
ageous as their own. 

Under such circumstances we cannot doubt that 
“The Red Badge of Courage” would be just such a 
book as the English would grow enthusiastic over, and 
we cannot wonder that the redoubtable “Saturday Re- 
view” greeted it with the highest encomiums, and de- 
clared it the actual experiences of a veteran of our War, 
when it was really the vain imaginings of a young 
man born long since that war, a piece of intended real- 
ism based entirely on unreality. The book is a vicious 
satire upon American soldiers and American armies. 
The hero of the book (if sich he ean be called —“the 
youth” the author styles him) is an ignorant and 
stupid country lad, who, without a spark of patriotic 
feeling, or even of soldierly ambition, has enlisted in 
the army from no definite motive that the reader can 
discover, unless it be because other boys are doing so; 
and the whole book, in which there is absolutely no story, 
is occupied with giving what are supposed to be his 
emotions and his actions in the first two days of battle. 
His poor weak intellect, if indeed he has any, seems to 
be at once and entirely overthrown by the din and move- 
ment of the field, and he acts throughout like a mad- 
man. Under the influence of mere excitement, for he 
does not even appear to be frightened, he first rushes 
madly to the rear in a crazy panic, and afterward plunges 
forward to the rescue of the colors under exactly the 
same influences. In neither case has reasom or any 
intelligent motive any influence on his action. He is 
throughout an idiot or a maniac, and betrays no trace 
of the reasoning being. No thrill of patriotic devotion 
to cause or country ever moves his breast, and not even 
an emotion of manly courage. Even a wound which he 
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finally gets comes from a comrade who strikes him on 
the head with his musket to get rid of him; and this 
is the only “ Red Badge of Courage ” (!) which we dis- 
cover in the book. A number of other characters come 
in to fill out the two hundred and thirty-three pages of 
the book,— such as “the lond soldier,” “the tall sol- 
dier,” “the tattered soldier,” etc., but not one of them 
betrays any more sense, self-possession, or courage than 
does “the youth.” On the field all is chaos and con- 
fusion. “The young lieutenant,” “the mounted offi- 
cer,” even “the general,” are all utterly demented be- 
ings, raving and talking alike in an unintelligible and 
hitherto unheard-of jargon, rushing about in a very de- 
lirium of madness. No intelligent orders are given; 
no intelligent movements are made. There is no evi- 
dence of drill, none of discipline. There is a constant, 
senseless, and profane babbling going on, such as one 
could hear nowhere but in a madhouse. Nowhere are 
seen the quiet, manly, self-respecting, and patriotic men, 
influenced by the highest sense of duty, who in reality 
fought our battles. 

It can be said most confidently that no soldier who 
fought in our recent War ever saw any approach to the 
battle scenes in this book — but what wonder? We are 
told that it is the work of a young man of twenty-three 
or twenty-four years of age, and so of course must be a 
mere work of diseased imagination. And yet it con- 
stantly strains after so-called realism. The result is a 
mere riot of words. 

Although its burlesques and caricatures are quite 
enough to dismiss it from attention, it is worth while to 
give some samples of its diction to show that there is in 
it an entire lack of any literary quality. Notice the vio- 
lent straining after effect in the mere unusual associa- 
tion of words, in the forced and distorted use of adjec- 
tives. Notice, too, the absurd similes, and even the bad 
grammar. Startling sentences are so frequent they might 
be quoted indefinitely; but here are a few: 

** A brigade ahead of them and on the right went into action 
with a rending roar. It was as if it had exploded” (p. 45.) 

** The lieutenant of the youth’s company was shot in the hand. 
He began to swear so wondrously that a nervous laugh went 
along the regimental line. The offieer’s profanity sounded con- 
ventional. It relieved the tightened senses of the new men. It 
was as if he had hit his fingers with a tack hammer at home’’(p49). 

** Another [mounted officer] was galloping about bawling. 
His hat was gone, and his clothes were awry. He resembled a 
man who has come from bed to goto a fire. The hoofs of his horse 
often threatened the heads of the ranning men, but they scam- 
pered with singular fortune. In this rush they were apparently 
all deaf and blind. They heeded not the largest and longest of 
oaths which were thrown at them from all directions ”’ (p. 51). 

“The battle reflection that shone for an instant in the 
faces on the mad current made the youth feel that forceful 
hands from heaven would not have been able to have held 
him in place if he could have got intelligent control of his 
legs”’ (p. 52). 

** A small thrillful boy”’ (p. 53). 

‘** The cartridge-boxes were pulled around into various po- 
sitions, and adjusted with great care. It was as if seven hun- 
dred new bonnets were being tried on” (p. 53). 

** Buried in the smoke of many rifies, his anger was directed 
not so much against the men whom he knew were rushing to- 
ward him as against the swishing battle phantoms which were 
choking him, stuffing their smoke robes down his parched 
throat ’’ (p. 57). 

** There was a blare of heated rage” (p. 58). 

** The officers at theirintervalsrearward . . . were bobbing 
to and fro roaring directions. The dimensions of their howls 
were extraordinary” (p. 59). 

“To the youth it was like an onslanght of redoubtable 
dragons. He became like the man who lost his legs at the 





approach of the red and green monster. He waited in a sort 
of horrified, listening attitude. He seemed to shut his eyes, 
and wait to be gobbled ”’ (p. 68). 

‘A crimson roar came from a distance” (p. 82). 

“* With the courageous words of the artillery and the spite- 
ful sentences of the musketry mingled red cheers” (p. 85). 

“The youth had reached an anguish when the sobs scorched 
him” (p. 94). 

** They were ever up-raising the ghost of shame on the stick 
of their curiosity” (p. 104). 

“The new silence of his wound made much worryment”’ 
(p. 124). 

“The distance was splintering and blaring with the noise 
of fighting” (p. 139). 

“ . . . began to mutter softly in black curses” (p. 201). 

‘“* His corpse would be for those eyes a great and salt re- 
proach”’ (p. 215). 

It is extraordinary that even a prejudiced animus 
could have led English writers to lavish extravagant 
praise on such a book; it is still more extraordinary that 
an attempt should be made to foist it upon the long- 
suffering American public, and to push it into popularity 
here. Respect for our own people should have pre- 
vented its issue in this country. 

There may have been a moderate number of men in 
our service who felt and acted in battle like those in this 
book; but of such deserters were made. They did not 
stay when they could get away: why should they? The 
army was no healthy place for them, and they had no 
reason to stay; there was no moral motive. After they 
had deserted, however, they remained “loud soldiers,” 
energetic, and blatant,— and they are possibly now en- 
joying good pensions. It must have been some of these 
fellows who got the ear of Mr. Crane and told him how 
they felt and acted in battle. A. C. McC. 

Chicago, April 11, 1896, 


EXTENSION AND INTENSION. 
(To the Editor of Tae Dit.) 

The sole purpose of the present brief screed is to 
suggest a modification in the general method of con- 
ducting Summer Schools, and in the work of those Ex- 
tension centres which give several courses during a sin- 
gle year;— possibly, also, in the reading system of the 
Chautauqua circles. Would it not be practicable, and 
wise, to concentrate the studies of such a student-body, 
for at least a year, upon a single large but sufficiently 
limited topic in literature, history, or science? The 
query is no doubt a mere familiar echo, but I hope to 
give it a more definite and practical tone. 

A syllabus might be carefully prepared as a guide 
for two or three months’ previous reading. The sum- 
mer’s (or winter’s) lecture courses should be given by 
men who are competent specialists, but still men of suf- 
ficiently wide — and, let us add, sufficiently harmonious 
— views. Each lecturer would, of course, offer his stu- 
dents a bibliography far more than sufficient for six 
months’ subsequent reading. In all cases where ex- 
tended reading is suggested, the varying needs of the 
trained or untrained, elementary and advanced students, 
should be carefully considered. Two books might suf- 
fice for some, while others could master twenty. A 
final examination (perhaps usually at Easter), and a 
certificate for those passing it, should crown the work. 
This test might well consist in a goodly number of 
far-reaching general questions, from which the student 
need select but a small proportion. These could best 
be answered in the form of briefer or more sustai 
theses, prepared with the freest use of all the books or 
other assistance available. Personal correspondence, 
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the travelling libraries, and every other aid possible, 
should be invoked by the isolated workers. 

This proposal is in the line of a familiar educational 
maxim: “ Know one thing thoroughly, and refer every- 
thing else to that.” Certainly a year is all too brief 
for the full attainment of any such ideal: but a far 
greater continuity would be reached than is now even 
attempted. In some cases a second year’s work would 
grow naturally out of the first; e. g., in history, after a 
study of the French Revolution and Napoleonic era, the 
present conditions in European political life might be out- 
lined in a second campaign. Similarly, “ Rome under the 
triumvirates ” would lead naturally to “The condition of 
mankind as organized under the early Roman empire.” 
Possibly a truly encyclopzdic course, continued through 
a long series of years, might measurably cover at least 
the chief lessons of the past, as handed on to the life of 
the present. Thus, for belles lettres, in eight or ten succes- 
sive years, Homer, Greek drama, Latin poetry of the 
first century B.C., Dante, French classical drama, the 
school of Weimar, and the other greatest masterpieces 
of foreign literatures, might be read carefully by all, 
in translation, and discussed in philosophic spirit by 
those who best know each poet in his own especial en- 
vironment, and 1m his original voice. 

Those who realize most fully the continuity of his- 
tory, also, may be no less willing to throw a brighter light, 
in succession, upon the heroic, the picturesque, the car- 
dinal epochs in the long story of man’s life on earth. 

Perhaps three or more widely diverse courses — let 
us say one in literature, one in history, one in science — 
might be presented simultaneously, and a few students, 
exceptionally well prepared by previous training, or 
enjoying a larger leisure, might be free to elect two, or 
even three. The working out of such a scheme in de- 
tail, and the preparation of the courses, would require 
the united efforts of an entire academic faculty, at least, 
if not a selected national body of scholars. Yet it seems 
necessary even here to add tentatively a few illustra- 
tions, if only to bring the proposed plan fairly under 
discussion. 

In science, such a general topic as origin of species, 
or the theory of heredity, aérial navigation, or the ap- 
plications of electricity in locomotion, or the possibility 
of organic life on the other planets, could perhaps be 
made the centre about which much general instruction 
in biology, physics, or descriptive astronomy could be 
given, even to students not trained for advanced special 
studies. Competent teachers of those branches must 
decide how far they can be profitably pursued outside 
the laboratories of a fully equipped university. The 
writer confesses, however, that he shares the feeling in 
favor of history (including civies, sociology, ete.), and 
literature, as above all else the common ground for gen- 
eral interest and popular culture. These two subjects 
could indeed be pursued jointly, so as to throw a con- 
stant cross-light upon each other. Thus the Greek trag- 
edy and comedy, and the political life of Athens in the 
fifth century, or, still better, medieval Italy and Dante’s 
poem, might well be studied together. On the whole, 
however, a complete divorce might here be still better 
than union: for while the historical topics would perhaps 
be better chosen from modern epochs, literature must in 
every sense begin with the Greeks. 

If, however, as is natural, Homer were the centre of 
a first year’s work, a special series of lectures on pre- 
historic archeological data, possibly another on the his- 
torical and chronological deductions from the poems, 





would be no less essential than some comparative dis- 
cussion of the “ Niebelungen” and other early epics. We 
might well call to our aid all the scholars of America, 
in composing an adequate syllabus for every such course, 
and especially in preparing the thirty topics from which 
five to ten might be selected for the pass examination. 
These topics should be such as to encourage wide read- 
ing, carried on for definite ends. They should appeal 
skilfully also to the most varied interests and special 
predilections. Let me venture, in closing, to offer a few 
suggestions for such questions. They may serve also to 
illustrate the kind of specialism here advocated. No 
excuse will be needed for returning once again to the 
writer’s favorite field to seek examples. 

Thus a study of Helen’s character as she appears in 
the “ Iliad ” and “ Odyssey,” in Euripides’s tragedy, and 
Goethe’s “ Faust,” while quite large enough for the ma- 
turest specialist in comparative literature, could yet be 
attempted by any intelligent man or woman with Palmer 
or Butcher and Lang, E. P. Coleridge’s prose or Way’s 
verse for Euripides, and Bayard Taylor’s masterly echo 
of Goethe, in his hands. The use of the precious metals 
in Homer might interest the student of ethnology, of 
art, or of metallurgy. The comparative moral eleva- 
tion of gods and men in the “ Iliad” might run into a 
discussion how far the divine element in the poem is 
mere tradition accepted from more savage ancestors, 
while Andromache and Hector are drawn with free hand 
as the refined poet’s own ideals. A thesis on the posi- 
tion of woman in epic, in tragedy, in real Athenian life, 
might reach down to a discussion of the new American 
woman of the present decade. 

It is not, I think, peculiarly important to limit the 
range of thought, at least in the popular education of 
adults; but it certainly is desirable to focalize the atten- 
tion, to give a more robust and prolonged unity to home- 
study of every sort, to devise dignified and scholarly 
means to show the real progress made and the benefits 
derived. Hine ille nuge! W. C. Lawron. 

Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, N. Y., April 2, 1896. 


DEFOE’S “JOURNAL OF THE PLAGUE” AS A 
SCHOOL CLASSIC. 
(To the Editor of Tae Drt.) 

Here are a few quotations from Defoe’s “ Journal of 
the Plague Year,” which our young people are reading 
in preparation for admission to college. “ Northampton, 
whence our family first came from”; ‘and who to trust 
my affairs with”; “cautious who they took into their 
houses ”; “ they were sure persons would die in so short 
a time; and could not live”; “this was nine weeks 
asunder”; «Solomon Eagle . . . had his own wife died 
the very next day of the plague,” meaning, “ Solomon 
Eagle’s wife died.” 

These pleonasms, blunders in the use of the relative, 
and similar results of haste, are sprinkled thickly 
throughout the book; they characterize it. The arrange- 
ment of the matter is confused and repetitious. The 
discussion of the statistics gleaned from the bills of 
mortality is tedious. I, for one, protest against fixing 
the thought of young people upon so ghastly a story, 
which cannot be made healthy food for the mind by 
mixing in occasional paragraphs of religious mysticism. 
And so I advise all teachers of preparatory English to 
exercise the discretion allowed them by the universi- 
ties, and substitute some equivalent for this unworthy 


“ classic.” A. C. Barrows. 
Ohio State University, April 4, 1896. 
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The New Books. 





THE LETTERS OF ERNEST AND HENRIETTE 
RENAN.* 


The Memoir of Henriette Renan which Lady 
Mary Loyd has prefixed to her graceful trans- 
lation of Henriette’s correspondence with her 
brother is the reproduction of a pamphlet of 
which Ernest Renan had a hundred copies 
printed in 1862 under the title, “ Henriette 
Renan : A Memorial for those who knew her.” 
Touching this pamphlet M. Renan observes in 
his “ Souvenirs d’Enfance et de Jeunesse ”: 

“The person who has had most influence on my life 

— my sister Henriette — scarcely appears in this work 
of mine. A year after the death of that beloved being 
I wrote a little pamphlet, consecrated to her memory, 
for the benefit of the few who had known her. My sister 
was so modest, her aversion to the bustle of the world 
was so extreme, that if I had offered these pages to the 
general public I should have fancied her casting re- 
proaches on me from the grave. . . . It seemed to me 
I should do as wrong by the insertion of these pages in 
a book placed on the open market, as if I exhibited her 
portrait in an auction room. The pamphlet will not be 
reprinted, therefore, till after I am dead.” 
In a codicil to his will M. Renan authorized 
the present reprint, which was prepared by 
Madame Renan, who also selected the letters. 
The Memoir is a beautiful and touching record 
of sisterly devotion and self-effacement, tinged 
perhaps with a little fond exaggeration of gifts 
and qualities to which the writer owed much. 
Henriette Renan was what may be termed a 
moral genius ; for genius is not of the intellect 
alone. Had circumstances permitted her to 
indulge her early bent towards the conventual 
life, the aureola of sainthood might well have 
been hers. “She never,” says her brother, 
‘‘ knew any pleasures save those she drew from 
the practice of virtue and from the heart’s 
affections.” Hers, in fine, was one of those 
rare souls which seem created to assure us that 
the moral impulse, the saving human capacity 
or tendency to make the pains and the joys of 
others one’s own, however lowly in its origin and 
as yet confined and imperfect in its manifesta- 
tion, is still capable of a boundless development 
that points to a hopeful future for the race. 

Henriette Renan was born at Tréguier in the 
year 1811, her brother twelve years later. Her 
life was shadowed early ; and the natural mel- 
ancholy of her temperament left her little taste 
for lighter amusements, and even inspired her 
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with a certain inclination to shun the world and 
its delights. Yet her modest withdrawal from 
the bustle and levities of life was remote enough 
from the ascetic Christian’s sour renunciation 
of the flesh. For her keenest pleasures (aside 
from those resting in good works and self- 
denial) still sprang from a rich appreciation of 
nature — a fine day, a sunbeam, a flower, suf- 
ficing to delight her. And she had to the last, 
says her brother, despite a life replete with tears 
and toil and serious thought, now and then her 
charming womanly flashes. 

“ Her youth would return to her for the nonce; she 
would seem to smile at life, and the veil that parted her 
from it would drop. These passing moments of en- 
chanting weakness, fleeting gleams of a dawn long past, 
were full of melancholy tenderness. . . . She loved life, 
she was full of good taste, she could smile over some 
womanly trifle as she would smile over a flower.” 

At seventeen Henriette embraced the career 
of a professional teacher —“ the bitterest of all 
others.” The tragic death of her father in 
1828 (a sailor of the Republic, he met the fate 
of his calling, and lies buried beneath the sands 
near Erqui where the sea cast him up) left the 
little family in poverty. From that time forth, 
says M. Renan, “she looked upon herself as 
responsible for my future.” 

“ Noticing my awkward movements one day, she per- 
ceived I was striving shyly to conceal the rents in a 
worn-out garment. She burst into tears. The sight of 
the poor child, destined to such black poverty, with in- 
stincts so removed therefrom, wrung her heart. She 
resolved to face the struggle with life, and undertook 
the task of filling up, by her unaided efforts, the abyss 
our father’s misfortunes had opened at our feet.” 
How nobly she faced that struggle ; how her 
efforts were crowned at last with the modest 
triumph she craved—the independence of those 
she loved ; how solely through her toil and self- 
sacrifice her brother was enabled to tread the 
path that led to his future fame, the Memoir 
eloquently sets forth. 

Constant study, M. Renan tells us, produced 
in his sister “a prodigious mental develop- 
ment,” and a corresponding modification of her 
early religious ideas. 

“From history she learnt the insufficiency of any 
dogma; but the fundamental religious sentiment, which 
was hers by nature, as well as by reason of her early 
education, was too deeply rooted to be shaken.” 
Perhaps she passed into a phase of exalted 
deism, like that of the “Savoyard Vicar,” which 
has singular attractions for natures like hers ; 
but her Catholic convictions certainly soon tot- 
tered to their fall. She inclined, says M. Renan, 
‘to view the very clerical bent of my educa- 
tion with some regret.” How soon she was 
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destined to learn from her brother the baseless- 
ness of that regret, the story of his own pain- 
ful progress in the thorny path of doubt in 
which she had outstripped him, and of his step- 
by-step relinquishment of the ecclesiastical ca- 
reer, those who have read his charming “ Sou- 
venirs”” already know. For ten years, from 
1840 to 1850, Henriette was governess in a 
noble family in Poland ; and it was during this 
period that most of the letters in the present 
collection were written. In them one may 
trace the progress of the mental change that 
finally impelled M. Renan to renounce a career 
he could not in conscience follow. So early as 
1844 he writes, after confessing the scruples 
that beset him regarding an impending step in 
his ecclesiastical advance : 

“ Amidst the lively controversies now occupying pub- 
lic opinion in this country, and which I look on as part 
of the frivolous pabulum indispensable to those whose 
passions need some special stimulant, . . . I have suc- 
ceeded in forming an opinion (on religious societies) as 
far removed from the frantic declamation of those who 
love to see mystery where none exists, as from the ab- 
surd panegyrics lavished by those small minds who see 
the type of sovereign perfection in a very human insti- 
tution. Both parties seem to me equally ignorant of 
the two great laws of human nature: 1st. That whoever 
thinks to find a human work — under whatever name, 
be it even that of Jesus Christ — whatever its avowed 
object, even the saintliest — whatever means, even the 
purest, serve its ends—in which the human passions, 
their influence and their action, have no share, seeks the 
impossible. 2nd. That whereas humanity eternally pro- 
gresses, and such institutions remain stationary, it inev- 
itably follows that those of one century must be out of 
harmony with the next, and that to attempt to keep 
them going is like trying to warm a corpse, and is a 
proof of extreme folly.” 


In a letter of the following year he informs 
his sister that he has refused, for the time, to 
take the irrevocable step of becoming a sub- 


deacon. He continues: 


«I do not remember ever having set forth the reasons 
which have made me cease to incline towards the eccle- 
siastical career. . . . Well, here it is ina nutshell. Ido 
not believe enough. While the Catholic faith was the 
incarnation of all truth to me, its priesthood was in- 
vested in my eyes with a brilliant fascination, compact 
of dignity and beauty. . . . But all this time my brain 
was working desperately. Once roused, my reason de- 
manded its legitimate rights, which every time and every 
school have granted. Then I fell to verifying Christian 
truth on rational grounds. God, who sees the secrets 
of my heart, knows whether I did it faithfully and can- 
didly. Who, indeed, would dare to pass light and tri- 
fiing judgments on doctrines before which eighteen cen- 
turies have knelt? If I had any weakness to contend 
with, it was that I was favorably rather than hostilely 
inclined towards them. . . . But all had to give way 
when once I saw the truth. God forbid I should say 
Christianity is false; that word would prove my intel- 
ligence very limited. Untruth could never bear so fair 





a fruit. But it is one thing to say it is not false, and 
quite another to assert its absolute truth, at least as 
those who profess to be its interpreters understand it. I 
shall always love it and admire it. . . . But when from 
this pure Christianity (which really is reason personified ) 
we come down to the narrow shabby ideas, to all the 
mythical stories, that fall to pieces at the touch of can- 
did criticism. . . .” 

In 1860 M. Renan accepted a scientific mis- 
sion to Syria, and his sister accompanied him 
thither. The journey was a source of keen en- 
joyment to her ; and the year, in fact, spent in 
the garden of the Orient where the perfumed 
atmosphere seems to thrill every living thing 
with its own buoyancy, spent, above all, in the 
hourly companionship of the brother who was 
as her other self, and from whom long years of 
exile had parted her, was “the only one in her 
life which brought her no actual sorrow, and it 
was almost the only real reward she ever knew.” 
But it was as the sunset glow before the dark ; 
for the night soon fell, and “ the harvest-hour, 
wherein men sit them down to rest and look 
hack over the weariness and suffering of by- 
gone days, never struck for her.” The stay 
in Syria was incautiously prolonged over the 
season dangerous to Europeans, and brother 
and sister were stricken with the deadly fever 
that haunts the coast. For one the end was 
come. Henriette Renan died at Amschit, in 
the great room of a little native house where 
her brother lay the while unconscious, his life 
trembling in the balance. A grain of dust 
would have turned the scale against him. He 
woke from the long delirium only to learn of his 
loss — that she who had dried his childish tears 
in distant Brittany; who had smoothed his 
path from youth to manhood ; who had freely 
sacrificed her youth, her ease, her beauty, that 
he might live and thrive, was gone. To his re- 
peated questions they long replied, “She is 
very ill”; at last they told him, “She is dead.” 
Then his delirium came again, and with it 
kindly oblivion. 

«“T thought I was with her, as in a burning vision, at 
Aphaca, where the river Adonis rises under the huge 
walnut trees which hang above the waterfall. She was 
sitting by my side on the cool sward, I held a glass of 
icy water to her failing lips, and together we plunged 
into the life-giving spring, weeping, and borne down 
with over-mastering sadness. It was not till two days 
later that I recovered full consciousness, and that my 
disaster broke upon me in all its fearful reality.” 


Henriette Renan rests in the little Syrian 
village where she died, near a pretty chapel 
shaded by palm-trees. Says her brother: 

«I shrink from the idea of taking her from the beau- 


tiful mountains where she had been so happy. . . . 
Some day, of course, she must come back to me, but whe 
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can tell what corner of the world shall hold my grave ? 
Let her wait for me then under the palms at Amschit, 
in the land of antique mysteries, by sacred Byblos! ” 


M. Renan eloquently concludes that God will 
not permit His saints to see corruption. 

«“ Oh, heart that ever nursed a flame of tenderest love! 
Oh, brain, the seat of thought so exquisitely pure! Oh, 
lovely eyes, shining with tender light! Oh, long and 
dainty hand, so often clasped in mine! — the thought 
that you are fallen away to dust thrills me with horror! 
. . » But sublunary things are all but types and shad- 
ows. . . . Personally I have never doubted the reality 
of the Moral Law. But now I see clearly that all the 
logic of the universal system must come to naught if 
such lives as hers were nothing but a delusion and a 
snare.” 


Are, then, sainted lives like Henriette Re- 
nan’s indeed so rare? Perhaps the earthly 
visits of such ministering angels are not so few 
and far between as we fancy; for, alas, they 
usually remain unsung. E. G. J. 








A MODERN STATESMAN AND AN OLD 
DIVINE.* 


What multiplication of tasks can exhaust Mr. 
Gladstone’s superabundant leisure? At his age, 
after his labors he might be expected to fold 
his hands and be thankful. Yet pile what you 


will on his shoulders, this aged Titan confesses 
no weariness, cheerily stoops to Pelion, makes 
no objection to Ossa, and holds out his hands 
for new burdens, dancing lightly and gaily 


under them all. It is an athlete’s triumph. 
Only a curmudgeon would question if such end- 
less tasks can all be well done, if the “ ld par- 
liamentary hand” may not busy itself beyond 
its power, if the whilome Prime Minister may 
not stuff his portfolio fuller than it can bear, 
if he may not go too far in making all knowl- 
edge his province, and run risk of incurring 
the modified epigram, Finance was his forte 
and omniscience his foible. But what a gallant 
spectacle it is of a brave fight against decrepi- 
tude, of one who has well earned rest, finding 
it in serious persistent labor. 

Mr. Gladstone’s present work is very obvi- 
ously useful. It is never too late for a better 
edition of a classic. There can be no doubt that 
this is the best extant edition of Bishop Butler’s 
works. The task of breaking up into sections 
for convenient reference and of supplying head- 
ings and indexes may be a modest one, but it 
is so serviceable for serious students that it is 





*Tue Works or Josern Burier, D.C. L., Sometime 
Lord Bishop of Durham. Edited by the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone. In two volumes. New York: Macmillan & Co. 





hard to understand that it should have been left 
for anyone to undertake one hundred and fifty 
years after Butler’s death. The notes are per- 
haps none of them especially illuminative, Mr. 
Gladstone’s is not a profoundly philosophic 
mind ; but they are brief and unobtrusive, and 
point to the sources of Butler’s thought, or to 
the unnamed writers whom Butler refuted. The 
editor is not anxious to parade himself but to 
elucidate a favorite author. The preface is in 
admirable taste, simply setting forth what the 
editor has sought to accomplish. Students of 
Butler may well be grateful. When may we 
Americans hope for an edition of Berkeley or 
Pascal or Jonathan Edwards from some ex- 
President of the United States or ex-Speaker 
of the Lower House? 

This is hardly the arena, nor is the present 
reviewer the person, for any strictly theolog- 
ical discussion. But a classic in theology, like 
a classic in any other department, has its place 
in literary history. And whatever the precise 
merits of Bishop Butler’s arguments, his posi- 
tion as a theological classic is secure. Men 
of all schools pay him willing or reluctant tri- 
bute. They like to quote him and claim his 
authority. Platonists like Martineau feel called 
upon to deal with the Aristotelian mind of But- 
ler. Roman divines like Newman do not hes- 
itate to point to the reading of Butler as a turn- 
ing point in their history. Men like Mark 
Pattison and John Hunt and Leslie Stephen 
yield him a foremost place among the thinkers 
of his age. Wits like Walter Bagehot, wits 
and poets like Matthew Arnold, cannot feel 
that the path is quite clear for the presentation 
of the most modern thinking until they have 
made a joust at this doughty champion and 
struck one ringing blow upon his shield. That 
must be solid work which affords shelter and 
tempts attack, which suggests fresh buttress- 
ing or bold battering to such various minds, 
after a century and a half since its original con- 
struction. 

The facts of Bishop Butler’s life may be 
briefly enumerated. It was in 1692, the year 
of the battles of La Hogue and of Steenkirk 
and of the massacre of Glencoe, that Joseph 
Butler, the son of a dissenting shopkeeper at 
Wantage in Berkshire, came to his birth. 
William III. was on the throne. There was as 
yet no National Debt, which began in 1693, 
and no Bank of England, which was founded 
one year later. Newton’s “ Principia” had 
been but a few years before the world. John 
Bunyan had lately died. John Locke had just 
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issued the third Letter on Toleration. Gay, 
Pope, and Richardson were in the nursery. La 
Fontaine was still living and Voltaire was not 
yet born when Butler entered on the world. It 
was rather a dismal world for a thoughtful and 
melancholy mind to enter. It was a period 
of perfunctory service in the Church and of 
corruption in the State. Public affairs were 
unsettled, the succession to the English throne 
hardly secured. The lax morals of the restora- 
tion period had infected all society, and effaced 
the strong impress which Puritanism had left 
upon the national conscience. 

The melancholy of Butler’s mind may well 
have been intensified by the narrow lot and 
perverse age in which he found himself. From 
an early period he evinced rare gifts. Before 
leaving school at Gloucester, he entered into 
correspondence with the leading theologian of 
his time, acutely criticising his proof of the ex- 
istence of God. Already he had seen his course 
before him and designed “‘the search after 
truth to be the business of his life.” In such 
a quest the broad roominess of the English es- 
tablishment attracted him, and after prepara- 
tion in a Presbyterian school, where the future 
Archbishop Secker was his companion, he over- 
came his father’s scruples, and in 1714-15 en- 
tered Oriel College, Oxford. The University 
had not altogether emerged from medieval 
influences, and Butler complained of the “ friv- 
olous lectures and unintelligible disputations ” 
which he encountered there, and had thoughts 
of migrating to Cambridge where he might 
fancy tradition would be less oppressive. Grad- 
uated, and ordained both Deacon and Priest in 
1718, he was soon appointed preacher at the 
Rolls. There he remained seven years, part of 
the time being also Rector of Houghton. He 
was seven years more in the rich living of Stan- 
hope, then Chaplain to Lord Chancellor Tal- 
bot, and in 1736 Clerk of the Closet to Queen 
Caroline. In that year he published the Anal- 
ogy. The Queen, a woman of vigorous mind 
and lively intellectual curiosity, was especially 
interested in theological speculation. Horace 
Walpole says, “ Her understanding was uncom- 
mon strong. She wished to be a patroness of 
learned men, and her chief study was divinity.” 

At her death she commended Butler to 
George the Second, who made him Clerk of the 
King’s Closet, then Bishop of Bristol, and also 
Dean of St. Paul’s, and finally in 1750 raised 
him to the richest of the English sees, that of 
Durham. It was a little earlier that the prim- 
acy of Canterbury was offered him, which he de- 





clined on the ground that it was too late for him 
to try to prop a falling Church. At Durham 
Butler delivered a charge to his clergy, which 
urged upon them decent reverence for the out- 
ward forms of religion, and the preservation of 
the sacred fabrics in which religion is enshrined. 
As he had ventured also to erect a marble cross 
in his chancel, it seemed good to the narrow 
protestantism of his time to suspect him of 
Romish tendencies, and even to set on foot a 
rumor, absolutely without foundation, that he 
had died in the Roman Communion. His some- 
what melancholy mood, his somewhat ascetic 
habit, his readings in the lives of the Saints, 
were confirmatory evidence. It was easy to 
slander a court favorite, after he was gone. He 
died in June, 1752. He was unmarried, and 
Bagehot humorously declares that the only wo- 
man he is known to have spoken to was Queen 
Caroline. 

Few persons so high in station, so remark- 
able in endowments, are so little known. The 
correspondence with Dr. Clarke, the Sermons, 
the Analogy, the Charge, the successive ecclesi- 
astical promotions,—these are his history. Pre- 
ferments tumbled upon him without his effort 
or concern. He had a certain sense of his 
worth, and rather indicated in his acceptance 
of the see of Bristol, that it was not altogether 
equal to his deserts. It is hard to picture him 
at the Queen’s suppers or about the King’s 
Court. His native melancholy was mildly tem- 
pered by a love of building and of stained glass. 
His house at Hampstead was gay and even ele- 
gant. He spent more than he could well afford 
on his first rectory, and on his palace at Durham 
laid out the greater part of his income. He was 
a generous and cheerful giver. 

The peculiar madness of Butler’s time was 
a widespread conviction that the Christian 
Church was a decrepit survival and the Chris- 
tian religion a confessed fraud or delusion. 
The age was corrupt and unimaginative. It 
had nothing but eyes to see with. Its very 
poetry was witty and sparkling prose. Its 
morals were pure utilitarianism. Its bald mo- 
tive was self-interest. It was an age of hard 
drinking and hard swearing and hard living. 
So far as it believed in religion at all, it was in 
a religion denuded of its mysteries, its awful 
sanctions, its redemptive forces. It was what 
was called natural religion by philosophers. It 
was called “the religion of men of sénse” by 
men about town. It admitted God as con- 
structor of the universe and remote manager 
of events. Even Voltaire felt the need of in- 
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venting a God if none existed, and took credit 
to himself for erecting a temple in his honor. 
But it was a God deprived of his highest attri- 
butes, a good-natured divinity, who meddled 
little with decent people’s business and could 


keep on terms with Madame du Chatelet, a 


God who had once set the machine in motion 
and was disposed not to concern himself very 
closely as to how it ran, a faineant sovereign, 
who would think twice before damning people 
of distinction, a Judge whose Hell burnt low 
and whose Heaven was a realm of snug and 
comfortable self-indulgence, where the respect- 
able classes were admitted pretty much at their 
pleasure. Religion was not really extinct, the 
mass of mankind had some sense of Christian 
living, but what we have depicted seemed a 
sufficient religion for the gentlemen of the pe- 
riod —even though these gentlemen were in 
orders. There was perhaps no time in English 
history when the clergy were held in so deserv- 
edly low esteem. If they were good they were 
ignorant of the world and slightly absurd, like 
Parson Adams; if they were bad they were 
. coarse and brutal, like Parson Trulliber. They 
might be keen politicians and more or less or- 
thodox divines, like Swift or Atterbury. They 
might be triflers and would-be men of pleasure, 
like Laurence Sterne. They might be bullies 
armed with polemic cudgels, like Bishop War- 
burton. But they were hardly expected to be 
spiritual and earnest, or valiant for the faith 
to which they owed their revenues. Zeal was 
out of place; high enthusiasm, as in Wesley, 
fell under suspicion. ‘ 

Into that grotesque world Butler found him- 
self launched with a very unusual outfit, a solid 
intellect, a sensitive conscience, sufficient learn- 
ing, and an ineradicable tendency to see things 
as they were. One great fact stared him in the 
face. How it might be in the rural districts, 
among the humbler folk, he did not perhaps 
stop to consider. His vision was penetrating, 
but its range was not wide. But in the upper 
class, among the courtiers and the men of the 
universities, the wits, the poets, the country 
squires, religion, as Butler understood it, the 
religion of Christ as disciples in all ages have 
believed it, was ceasing to exist. Its moribund 
condition was less asserted than assumed, less 
argued about than taken for granted. To be 
sure, Swift in his cynical fashion could give 
certain reasons why it might not be best imme- 
diately to abolish it. But that it only existed 
by sufferance, for lack of strength gallantly to 
die, that it was “now at length discovered to 





be fictitious,” was “an agreed point among peo- 
ple of discernment.” Even Butler’s grave pen 
grows unconsciously humorous as he undertakes 
to prove simply “ that it is not so clear a case 
that there is nothing in it.” Did ever theolo- 
gian set before him a more modest endeavor ? 
It is almost impossible not to see a twinkle in 
his eye as he adds that “the practical conse- 
quence to be drawn from this is not attended 
to by everyone who is concerned in it,” the 
purchasable politicians, the loose-living states- 
men, the worldly divines, the ribald rhymsters, 
or the hollow pleasure-loving women of society. 
Yet there was no twinkle in the eye or pucker 
about the lips at a dry pleasantry. Butler was 
dead in earnest, and the humor, however grim, 
was in the situation, not in the writer. The 
simplest statement was the deadliest satire. 
Butler is no enthusiast. When he confronted 
enthusiasm in the person of John Wesley he 
found it “a horid thing,” and inhibited that 
great reviver of moribund religion from offi- 
ciating in his diocese. He is a man of cold 
sluggish intelligence, distrustful of the emo- 
tions, cautious to a fault, to whom the only 
access is along the avenue of reason, not the 
intuitive reason of Coleridge, but the faculty 
that deduces exact conclusions from admitted 
premises, the strict logical and dialectical fac- 
ulty which employs observation, selection, judg- 
ment, and invention, but keeps under foot 
fancy, imagination, and feeling. ‘Things are 
as they are, and the consequences of them will 
be what they will be. Why then should we 
desire to be deceived?” Butler never desired 
to be deceived, however gloomy and awful re- 
ality might be. There was little play to his 
mind or healthy diversity to its activity. If he 
ever read anything but ethics and theology and 
the lives of the saints, if he ever indulged a 
flight of fancy or an iridescent dream, if he ever 
employed the penetrative or discursive imagin- 
ation, if he ever gave loose to one ill-regulated 
emotion, or stepped a hair’s breadth beyond 
* the diocese of the strict conscience,” we have 
no record of any such excursion or divagation. 
If he ever wrote anything but letters and ser- 
mons, a charge and the Analogy, it was de- 
stroyed by his express order at his death. He 
rarely quotes, is rarely quotable. He scarcely 
ventures upon a figure. He is quite devoid of 
grace of style. He is never eloquent nor fer- 
vid. He rarely kindles your thought or fires 
your feeling. But he strikes straight at your 
conscience and goes home to your reason. Step 
by step he advances his argument, accumulates 
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his evidence, laboriously removes obstacle after 
obstacle from his pathway, takes nothing for 
granted, is scrupulously candid, claims nothing 
that you hesitate to concede to him, puts his 
weight on no stepping-stone until he has tried 
if it will bear him, and so carries you, reluct- 
antly, protestingly, but inevitably, on with him, 
until he can plant you at last on what you and 
he together have satisfied yourselves is solid 
ground, to be occupied and held against all 
comers. Yet as you stand there and feel the 
sureness of your footing, you are disposed to 
resent the narrowness and aridness of the 
prospect. You are ready to confess and main- 
tain “ that it is not so clear a case about Chris- 
tianity that there is nothing in it,” and that 
seems a meagre contention. But if you draw 
the conclusion he desires you to draw, that * it 
is not attended to by everyone concerned in it,” 
you will thank your serviceable guide who in his 
slow reticent fashion has brought you so far, 
and, if you are wise, will proceed to look for your- 
self into this no longer discredited religion. 
We are speaking of the Analogy, for, valua- 
ble as the Sermons are, the Analogy is Butler’s 
great monument. It is not to be judged as an 
abstract structure displaying ideal truth. It is 
an argument to the time and the men of the 
time. Its method is probable reasoning from 
analogy. Its assumption is that on which the 
skeptical thinkers of his time were agreed, the 
existence of an intelligent Author and Ruler of 
the outer world. Its audience is “ the gener- 
ality of those who profess themselves dissatis- 
fied with the evidences of religion,” the aver- 
age man or woman of the world who will 
consent to follow a close argument couched in 
everyday language. It does not establish a 
demonstration, but only a presumption, that 
Christianity may be true. Its work is exposure 
of over-confident error. It deals not with the 
refined difficulties conceivable in a philosopher’s 
library, but with the objections encountered on 
the street, in the loose talk at the Queen’s little 
suppers, where great questions were always 
coming up and were apt to be insufficiently dealt 
with, and wrong conclusions suffered to pass 
by default. It is the well-pondered answer to 
wild conjectures and witty sneers and half- 
earnest questions that Butler had been often 
compelled ‘to let go unnoticed, to the grief of 
his insistent conscience troubled by the idle 
strife of tongues. It is heavy artillery brought 
in play to disperse a hovering cloud of horse- 
men. Its aim is wholly practical, to meet the 
immediate peril of religion, as a bond between 





men and God, being set aside without sufficient 
consideration ; as Bishop Halifax well said, 
“ not to vindicate the character of God but to 
show the obligations of man.” What Wesley 
did by an appeal to the heart, Butler does by 
an appeal to the sober judgment and common 
conscience. His concern, like that of Wesley, 
is that religion may not perish from the earth. 

Butler is a classic in his kind. The Analogy 
is a masterpiece of reasoning, and will continue 
to train generation after generation of careful 
and just thinkers. The problems and methods 
of Aristotle are not precisely ours, but the 
Ethics and the Politics will not become obso- 
lete for some time to come. The “ circuitous 
and apparently awkward ” style of Butler will 
continue to attract minds of a certain calibre. 
They will own that it is pedestrian always, with 
no flights of the eagle, not even impetuous trot- 
tings of the black pony, that it is sober toe-and- 
heel progression, one foot safely planted before 
the other is lifted to go on, but that it is pithy, 
condensed, idiomatic, and, to all patient stu- 
dents, clear. They will find themselves braced 
and disciplined by the perusal of works, ‘so 
close in tissue, so profoundly charged with vital 
matter.” They will cordially recognize that a 
recluse of the eighteenth century has still a 
mission for thoughtful men perhaps of the 
twentieth century also. They will imitate his 
method even if they have outgrown his conciu- 
sions. They will seek to be as candid, as pa- 
tient, as unconcerned as he to all personal con- 
troversy. They will hope to care as little for 
mere polemical victories. For nothing “ hurt” 
Butler “ but an abstract idea,” and he returns 
its impersonal blows with only a sound ethical 
conviction. He made the search for truth, not 
for triumph, the business of his life. 


C. A. L. Ricwarps. 








THE VOICE AND SPIRITUAL EDUCATION.* 


Every book written by Professor Hiram Cor- 
son is sure to meet with a hearty reception from 
those who are interested in English literature. 
He is undoubtedly one of the leading critics 
now living ; his works on Browning and Shake- 
speare have made him known in all parts of 
England and America. Of late years he seems 
to have turned his special attention to, the dis- 
cussion of general phases of educational work. 
His “Aims of Literary Study,” now in its fourth 


* Tue Voice AND SprrRiTtvAL Epvucation. By Hiram Cor- 
son, LL.D. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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edition, struck the keynote of the movement 
that tends to the more sympathetic study of 
the masterpieces of English literature in our 
colleges. The little volume just published, en- 
titled “The Voice and Spiritual Education,” 
is an expansion of some of the ideas suggested 
in the previous book. With all the power that 
comes from a life-long study of the best litera- 
ture and a long experience of teaching, Profes- 
sor Corson speaks to the educators of this 
country in no uncertain tones. He has a face- 
tiousness of expression that reminds one of 
Lowell; and in this book there are many bril- 
liant statements that might be quoted, but which 
must be omitted in this brief review. 
Spiritual education is necessary for the high- 
est vocal culture. Without this ability to re- 
spond to and assimilate the informing life of 
any product of literary genius, mere vocal train- 
ing avails little or nothing. This education is 
the very opposite of what generally passes for 
education: “‘He would be the ideal teacher 
who could induce a maximum amount of edu- 
cation on the basis of a minimum amount of 
requirement.” Knowledge may be developed 
at the expense of the interior divinity. Spir- 
itual education must be begun early. “The 
child must feel before it can know.” The child 


must be considered as an impressionable being, 
and home-life must minister to his spiritual 


nature. Some very suggestive remarks are 
made on the reading of children. ‘“ Upon the 
closed bud of reason, while it is not yet ready to 
be unfolded, must be brought to bear the genial 
warmth of sensibility, sympathy, and enthusi- 
asm.” In the colleges and universities there 
must be the same appeal to man’s higher life ; 
all acquisition of knowledge must be made sub- 
ordinate to the one great aim of quickening 
life. “To fit the soul to be spoken to by the 
eternal word, is the true, the ultimate object 
of spiritual education.” 

With this spiritual training received in the 
home and college, with the power to see the 
hidden meanings of the author, the man or 
woman is prepared to undertake vocal culture. 
The author is very severe in his denunciation 
of modern “elocutionary spouting ”—‘ The 
voice instead of being the organ of the soul is 
the betrayer of soullessness.” He gives several 
amusing incidents of extreme elocution of the 
present day. There is nothing in the average 
elocutionist that is “‘ clamorous for expression, 
not even a very still small voice urging him to 
express something.” The true vocal training 
can only be begun by one who is “ impelled to 





cultivate vocal power because of his desire to 
express what he has sympathetically and lov- 
ingly assimilated, of a work of genius.” With 
this purpose in view, “it is possible for the 
heaviest, clumsiest voice to be trained to the 
light touch.” The student of vocal culture must 
by long years of study and practice get the mas- 
tery of articulation, wide range of pitch, all 
degrees of force, every variety of inflection, 
accelerated and retarded utterance, many qual- 
ities of voice, etc. The author gives an inter- 
esting practical exercise in the “light touch ” 
by marking a long passage from the Book of 
Daniel. 

The writer of this review heard Professor 
Corson say that twenty years of diligent prac- 
tice were required to give him the control over 
his voice that he now has. No one who has 
heard him read the plays of Shakespeare can 
fail to see how much there is in his contention 
for the highest kind of vocal culture. To hear 
him read is to remove all doubts as to his 
thorough knowledge of the subject which he 
treats in this book. The book will doubtless 
be widely read, and will have a wide influence 
in calling attention to the evils of so-called elo- 
cution and the need for a more rational culture 
of the human voice. ‘ The sweetest music is 
not in the oratorio, but in the human voice when 
it speaks from its instant life tones of tender. 
ness, truth, or courage.” Epwrm Mrs. 








THE PIONEER OF 
AMERICAN JURISPRUDENCE.* 

The pioneer, whatsoever may be the value he 
places upon his own work, is usually destined 
to have a just estimate of his services made 
only by those who in after years enjoy their 
benefit. Contemporaries may admire and ap- 
preciate his boldness, his energy, his activity, 
— may even pronounce him brilliant; but a 
correct view of his work in the perspective of 
history can only be acquired when time has 
created that perspective. The pioneer James 
Wilson, whose works have just been republished 
after the lapse of ninety years, may now be as- 
signed his true position among the architects 
of our constitutional system. And did not his 
contemporaries appreciate his ability? Most 
truly : he was honored as a learned jurist ; his 

*Wutson’s Works. Being Lectures upon Jurisprudence 
and the Political Science. By James Wilson, Associate Jus- 
tice of the United States Supreme Court; with Introduction 


aud Notes by James DeWitt Andrews. In two volumes. 
Chicago: Callaghan & Co. 
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friends awarded him hearty praise; and the 
abuse of envious enemies enlisted the warmer 
attachment of his friends. But not in his gen- 
eration could a just discrimination assign to 
his labors, or to those of his co-laborers, their 
relative or comparative value or importance. 
Who could then have foreseen, for instance, the 
subsequent decision in the Dartmouth College 
case, to be followed by a long train of adjudi- 
cations establishing corporate rights under char- 
ters? Who could then have anticipated the 
desirability of ascertaining and locating the 
earliest assertion of the constitutional principle 
that a legislative contract is protected against 
legislative encroachment? Who could have 
foreseen the judicial career of a Marshall, or 
have believed possible a civil war between the 
adherents of Webster’s constitutional views and 
the partisans of Calhounism? The great crea- 
tive work of Wilson as a constitutional jurist 
could scarcely have been assigned its true posi- 
tion in our juridical edifice at any time prior to 
the late war; now, it may be. 

James Wilson was a pioneer in more senses 
than one, and he planted the advanced posts of 
our modern jurisprudence in more than one 
field. His published works consist chiefly of 
his lectures on general American Jurispru- 
dence, delivered in the Law School of Phila- 
delphia in 1790-92. These lectures are a body 
of general commentaries on the whole field of 
law ; anticipating Kent’s work as an American 
commentator, though not so minute or detailed 
as Kent’s. He was a philosophical jurist, given 
to a priori investigation, tracing principles to 
their sources, and testing them by the touch- 
stone of truth; in this respect he anticipated 
not only Austin, but Bentham also, with whom 
he was contemporaneously engaged in criticis- 
ing Blackstone’s praises of the English Consti- 
tution. The acknowledged ability of Mr. Jus- 
tice Wilson ensured him, as a lecturer, a large 
audience, among whom was the first President. 
His well-known views as to the essentially na- 
tional character of the Federal government, 
then a doubtful experiment in the minds of most 
Americans, were enforced in these lectures with 
a convincing logic that may well reassure the 
wavering now as it did then. Among our con- 
stitutional historians, Curtis assigns him a place 
“as one of the first jurists in America”; and 
Landon says, “ he surpassed all others in his 
exact knowledge of the civil and common law, 
and the law of nations.” Such was no doubt 
the estimate made of him by the first President, 
who appointed him one of the Justices of the 





Supreme Court at its organization ; for Wash- 
ington had long before sent to him his nephew, 
Bushrod Washington, as a law student, ignor- 
ing in so doing the eminent lawyers of Virginia. 
When Wilson’s untimely death checked pre- 
maturely the career of a great constitutional 
jurist, it was his former student, Bushrod W ash- 
ington, who was appointed to succeed him, by 
the second President, who thereby evinced his 
own appreciation of the preceptor as a jurist. 

More than any other of the Revolutionary 
leaders, Wilson seems now to have been the 
pioneer constitutional jurist, the first to clearly 
apprehend and to distinctly state many of the 
fundamental principles of the new political sys- 
tem. As early as 1774, he declared that “ all 
men are by nature equal and free,” in a pub- 
lished pamphlet on “ The Legislative Authority 
of the British Parliament,” in which he demon- 
strated in a masterly way the want of such au- 
thority to legislate for the American Colonies, 
fortifying his position by both historical and 
judicial precedents, and outlining the whole 
constitutional claim of the colonists to exemp- 
tion from Parliamentary taxation, and to recog- 
nition as fellow-subjects with the English, in 
allegiance to the same prince, and entitled to 
the same rights under the British Constitution. 
In a speech delivered in January, 1775, he 
enunciated the doctrine of the Declaration of 
Independence, that the King had violated the 
British Constitution by conniving at the usurpa- 
tions of Parliament, and proposed for adoption 
by the Pennsylvania Convention a resolution 
declaring that the act altering the Massachu- 
setts charter, the Boston port bill, and the act 
quartering soldiers upon the colonies, “are 
unconstitutional and void, and can confer no 
authority upon those who act under color of 
them ; that all force employed to carry such 
unjust and illegal attempts into execution is 
force without authority ; that it is the right of 
British subjects to resist such force ; and that 
this right is founded upon both the letter and 
the spirit of the British Constitution.” The 
doctrine of the sovereignty of the people, as 
the true source of all political power, was early 
adopted by him, was embodied with his assent 
in the Federal and State Constitutions, was 
enunciated in his argument in the Pennsylvania 
Convention in favor of the adoption of the Fed- 
eral Constitution, and was illustrated frequently 
in his lectures before the Law School, with a 
lucidity and fervor not surpassed in the opinion 
he rendered as a Justice of the Supreme Court 
in the case of Chisholm vs. Georgia. He was 
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an earnest advocate of the dual system of gov- 
ernment, Federal and State, which was intro- 
duced by the Constitution of 1787, and his 
expositions of its advantages were peculiarly 
distasteful to its opponents. 

The “obligation clause” of the United States 
Constitution has been a bone of contention 
among jurists and students of the law. Learned 
lawyers have pertinaciously insisted that the 
framers of the Constitution never intended it to 
apply to grants by the legislature of charters of 
incorporation. Critics have denounced the 
Supreme Court of 1819 for having invented 
the idea, in the Dartmouth College case, that a 
corporate charter was a legislative contract, 
which must be held inviolable just as a different 
legislative grant had been held in Fletcher vs. 
Peck. It is now known that at the very time 
when the legislature of Georgia repealed its 
grant of 1795, Hamilton stated his conviction 
that such legislation was a violation of the 
“‘ obligation clause,” and predicted the decision 
in Fletcher vs. Peck, which was rendered after 
his death. It is now known, too, that Wilson, 
to whom is generally ascribed the introduction 
into the Constitution of the phrase “ obligation 
of contracts,” had, prior to such use of that 
phrase, announced positive and uncompromis- 
ing views on the subject of repeal of corporate 
charters. In a pamphlet published in 1785, he 
considered the proposition that the legislature 
of Pennsylvania should repeal the charter 
granted by it in 1782 to the Bank of North 
America. Upon the broadest constitutional 
grounds, viewing the state legislature as un- 
hampered by any express restrictions upon its 
powers, he argued against the possession of any 
power by the legislature to repeal an act creat- 
ing a private corporation after its acceptance 
by the incorporators. Such a charter he de- 
clared to be “a compact, to be interpreted 
according to the rules and maxims by which 
compacts are governed.” This, the earliest 
known argument on the subject, shows the views 
of the man who introduced the phrase “ obliga- 
tion of contracts ” into our jurisprudence. The 
criticism is often made that while the decision 
in Fletcher vs. Peck, as to a legislative grant 
of land, may have been sound, this by no means 
warranted the extension of the. principle to 
grants of charters, as in the Dartmouth Col- 
lege case. But Wilson’s argument, made two 
years before the Constitution was framed, antic- 
ipates both the ruling in Fletcher vs. Peck and 
that in the Dartmouth College case, as a prop- 
osition inherent in constitutional jurisprudence. 





It seems impossible to doubt that this argu- 
ment was influential in shaping not only the 
views advanced by Webster, the advocate, but 
those adopted by Marshall and the other judges, 
in the great case in which that proposition be- 
came embodied in our system. The editor of 
this new edition of Wilson’s works has appro- 
priately emphasized this argument, now repro- 
duced, as not the least valuable of his contribu- 
tions to our constitutional precedents. 

If his only achievement had been his opinion 
in the case of Chisholm vs. Georgia, Wilson 
would have thereby won distinction. During 
his term of nine years’ service as a Justice of 
the Supreme Court, very few constitutional 
cases were litigated. This one is the only ex- 
tended opinion pronounced by Wilson as a 
judge ; but it is “a lion.” The great and fun- 
damental question arose as to the relative rank 
and place of the States and the Central Gov- 
ernment, in the American constitutional sys- 
tem. The court, with but one dissent, decided 
that the Constitution subordinated the states 
to the nation, and subjected a state to the 
suit of a private individual. On the founda- 
tion of this decision rests the governmental 
fabric of the United States; for a contrary 
conclusion would have made the Union but a 
rope of sand. Two of the judges, Jay and 
Wilson, were by previous training and study 
prepared to state their conclusions in opinions 
replete with juridical learning, and the opinions 
of both are constitutional landmarks. It is no 
reflection upon the great character and attain- 
ments of Chief Justice Jay to say that his opin- 
ion is, in respect of scholarly diction and lucid- 
ity of reasoning, surpassed by that of his 
colleague Wilson. The latter set to himself, 
in this decision, the task of answering the ques- 
tion, “* Do the people of the United States form 
a Nation?” This question is illustrated by 
copious classical, historical, and juridical ref- 
erences, presented with the vivacity of an earn- 
est debater, the answer constituting a thesis in 
which the broad observations of a scholar, the 
close analysis of a jurist, and the profound re- 
searches of a philosopher are happily united. 
The freshness of his diction relieves the arid- 
ity of a dry subject, without detracting from 
its juristic value. His distinctions between 
statehood and sovereignty, his terse assertions 
of the sovereignty of the people, his illustra- 
tions of the inherent characteristics and the 
high honor of that sovereignty, and his close 
analysis of all the governmental questions in- 
volved in the American system, might to-day 
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be well taken as a text-book by the student of 
our institutions. He found the people of the 
United States asserting by implication, in the 
Federal Constitution, their sovereignty, and 
the implication sufficed him. ‘In an instru- 
ment well drawn, as in a poem well composed, 
silence is sometimes most expressive. To the 
Constitution of the United States, the term sov- 
ereign is totally unknown. There is but one 
place where it could have been used with propri- 
ety. But even in that place it would not, per- 
haps, have comported with the delicacy of those 
who ordained and established that Constitution. 
They might have announced themselves ‘ sov- 
ereign’ people of the United States; but, se- 
renely conscious of the fact, they avoided the 
ostentatious declaration.” 

In his lectures on jurisprudence, Wilson was 
not only original, but far in advance of his 
time ; for such a course of lectures, if now first 
presented, would attract wide attention, and be 
worthy the authorship of any jurist of the day. 
They are merely general in their character, 
traversing with broad sweep the field of juris- 
prudence. Their merit lies in their exposition 
of first and fundamental principles and in the 
lecturer’s fine analysis. Government, consti- 
tutions, laws, legislation, and the administra- 
tion of justice, are collated and connoted as 
parts of one system. Mewes | is analysed 
and traced to its source in the individual man. 
In the mental characteristics and capacities of 
man are found the basic principles of not only 
the true conceptions of sovereignty and gov- 
ernment on the one hand, but of the rules of 
judicial evidence on the other. A full modern 
treatise on evidence might be based upon Wil- 
son’s admirable chapter on the subject, in 
which, on a priori principles, the lecturer dis- 
closes fourteen distinct sources of that informa- 
tion which the mind recognizes as evidence. 
Understanding of this classification is aided by 
the lecturer’s previous illustrations of thought, 
conception, belief, and judgment as operations 
of the mind; and those illustrations are now 
seen to be not merely theoretical and discur- 
sive, but practical and pertinent. \These lec- 
tures are not only modern in their style of treat- 
ment of the subject, an American anticipation 
of what has been called the English theory of 
jurisprudence, but they are thoroughly Amer- 
ican in spirit. The author’s terse definition of 
a constitution is, “that supreme law, made or 
ratified by those in whom the sovereign power 
of the state resides, which prescribes the man- 
ner according to which the state wills that the 





government should be instituted and adminis- 
tered.” His account of the history of former 
confederacies, including in the list not only 
those which became operative, but also the ideal 
confederacy of European powers which was the 
dream of Henry IV., shows the growth of the 
idea of confederacy as leading up to our pres- 
ent system of a Federal Republic, and contrasts 
its excellences with the defects of all its pre- 
decessors. He expounds with some detail the 
characteristic features of the new American 
system, and patriotically contrasts the Ameri- 
ean and British Constitutions, to the disadvan- 
tage of the latter. His national feeling was so 
marked that he treated Federal and State Con- 
stitutions as together composing one system, a 
practice to which our jurists are now returning. 
It is not uncommon at the present day to 
exalt the United States system of government 
to high rank among the governmental experi- 
ments which the world has seen tried. A cen- 
tury ago, patriotic Americans hoped for the 
success of their new experiment, amid many 
forebodings and more doubts. But Wilson, 
studying it in the light of history and with the 
insight of a philosopher, acquired a faith in its 
capacity which exceeded hope ; and, at its very 
inception, he deliberately recommended it to 
his fellow-citizens of Pennsylvania, in a public 
address, as “ the best form of government which 
has ever been offered to the world.” This is 
not vain glorification of a fabric which Judge 
Wilson had helped to erect, for he gives abun- 
dant reasons, at every step in his arguments, for 
the faith he entertains, and demonstrates the 
correctness of his conclusions. His writings 
deserve a place, as preliminary instruction in 
the fundamentals of our government, not only 
in every law school in the land, but in every 
institution which aims to assist in the study of 
Government, Civics, or Political Economy. 
JaMEs Oscar PIERCE. 








PoOsST-DARWINIAN THEORIES.* 


The second Part of the late Mr. Romanes’ 
“‘ Darwin and after Darwin,” is devoted to a 
discussion of post-Darwinian theories of He- 
redity and Utility. The book falls into two 
main divisions : the first half considers the evi- 
dence bearing on the problem of the inherit- 





*DARWIN AND AFTER Darwin. An Exposition of the 
Darwinian Theory and an Exposition of Post- Darwinian 
Questions. By the late George John Romanes, M.A., LL.D. 
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ance of acquired characters; the second dis- 
cusses the question whether or not all specific 
characters are to be regarded as adaptive. Thus 
in both is the common purpose to show that 
other causes have probably codperated with 
Natural Selection in Evolution. 

The author’s remarkable power of exposition 
renders this the clearest and simplest book that 
has appeared in the sphere of the problems it 
discusses. Its style is very refreshing in con- 
trast with much of the recent controversy on 
the question of acquired characters. It does 
not marshall the facts to illustrate a precon- 
ceived theory; but asks what really are the 
facts, and then proceeds to question whether 
they are sufficient to warrant any fixed theoretic 
conclusions. While thus displaying through- 
out the scientific temper, Mr. Romanes recog- 
nizes that the discussion of his fundamental 
problems must be carried on at present as a 
matter of general reasoning, since the facts are 
so complex, and our knowledge of them is in- 
adequate for a final conclusion. 

In his preliminary discussion of theories the 
author shows how unfair is the claim of Weis- 
mann and his school that upon their opponents 
rests the burden of proof of the inheritance of 
acquired characters, while at the same time 
Weismann refuses to recognize any evidence 
except in cases where it can be shown that nat- 
ural selection has not been present at all. He 
clears up the popular error which attributes to 
Weismann the first doubting of the Lamarck- 
ian factors in heredity ; showing that Mr. Gal- 
ton in 1875 presented a theory of “ Stirps” 
which led him to doubt entirely the presence 
of these factors, and that Mr. Romanes him- 
self had still earlier been led to question them. 

In his “ indirect evidence in favor of the in- 
heritance of acquired characters,” he deals 
chiefly with reflex actions; such as the reflex 
mechanism of our own organization which en- 
sures the prompt withdrawal of the legs from 
any source of irritation applied to the feet ; and 
such as the mechanism in a brainless frog which 
enables it to preserve its balance on a book that 
is slowly revolved. The peculiar significance 
of these actions results from the fact that each 
is a complex codrdination of functions in which 
the separate functions have no selective value ; 
and yet the coordination could never arise as the 
mere blending of adaptations. Hence it seems 
that Natural Selection would have nothing to 
work with in such a case unless the complex 
coordination of functions sprang at once into 
full being. Some similar arguments are drawn 





from the sphere of Instinct, but much less stress 
is placed upon these since their bearing has 
been more fully recognized than in the case of 
inherited reflex actions. 

In his chapter on “ experimental evidence 
in favor of the inheritance of acquired charac- 
ters,” he calls attention to the meagreness of 
the work that has been done; and dwells par- 
ticularly on the observations of Brown-Séquard 
upon guinea-pigs; the results of which were 
in a limited degree corroborated by his own 
experiments. He concludes that here, and in 
the case of some experiments with plants, the 
facts bear very strongly against Weismann’s 
hypothesis ; although they are admitted to be 
insufficient to prove the existence of Lamarck- 
ian factors. Mr. Romanes speaks with the 
authority derived from experiments carried on 
by him through a long period of years ; yet he 
frankly confesses that the results of his own 
work were chiefly negative, without being of 
such a conclusive character as to lead him to 
the point of view of Weismann. 

The author’s conclusion is that while prob- 
ably there is a relative continuity of germ- 
plasm, we have every reason to doubt that this 
continuity is and always has been absolute ; 
and that Weismann’s theory of its absolute con- 
tinuity was constructed to support his extended 
system of speculative theory. It is certainly an 
interesting thing that the long discussion as to 
the inheritance of acquired characters has left 
the most of us at the point of view taken by 
Mr. Romanes, feeling that acquired characters 
have much less importance in heredity than was 
formerly supposed, and yet probably do form 
an appreciable element in the whole problem of 
evolution. 

As Weismann’s theories are discussed in the 
first part of the book, so the views of Wallace 
form the subject of criticism in the second part, 
although, the author observes, the individual in 
each case is selected only as the most noteworthy 
representative of the point of view opposed. 
He holds it to be a matter of fact that “a large 
proportional number, if not a majority,” of 
specific characters are of the class to which no 
use can be assigned. This is illustrated by the 
results of his study of color characteristics in 
birds and mammals. Hence he concludes that 
there is every reason to believe many specific 
characters to be indifferent, and the result of 
other causes than natural selection. Among 
these causes he considers climate, food, sexual 
selection, laws of growth, and isolation. Most 
of these latter factors may be summed up in 
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what Dr. Jordan has called “the survival of 
the existing.” 

From a discussion of the different definitions 
of Species is shown the impossibility of secur- 
ing an absolute principle of classification. He 
suggests that the separation of specific charac- 
ters from variations on the one side and generic 
characters on the other, as being in a unique 
way the result of natural selection, is in part a 
result of the title of Darwin’s book on the 
“ Origin of Species.” Hence the curious result 
that something like the earlier superstitious 
reverence for species which Darwin’s book was 
written to overthrow has resulted from the book 
itself. 

He makes it very clear that no definite line 
can be drawn between specific characters and 
other differentiated qualities. ‘“ Bad” species 
must always multiply at the expense of “ good” 
species, since it is often our ignorance of inter- 
mediate forms which determines our classifica- 
tion of two known kinds as distinct species. 
Hence the effort of Wallace to hold specific 
characters as always adaptive, while acknowl- 
edging that variations and generic and family 
forms may often be unadaptive, is reduced to 
an absurdity. This seems so entirely obvious 
that one is inclined to wonder at the space de- 
voted to it, but Mr. Romanes says in his pre- 
face: “ From my previous experience of the 
hardness with which this fallacious doctrine 
dies, I do not deem it safe to allow even one 
fragment of it to remain, lest, hydra-like, it 
should re-develop into its former proportions.” 

Certainly it is worth while to make entirely 
clear the fact that Evolution is a theory of the 
origin and cumulative development of adaptive 
characters, and not merely of species. On this 
basis the author proceeds to show that hence in 
the development of all adaptive characters 
Natural Selection must be at least the chief 
cause, but is by no means the only cause in 
determining species. 

The chief value of the book is as a keen criti- 
cism of unwarrantable theories. It is only 
indirectly constructive ; yet it is of great posi- 
tive value, since it clears the ground wonder- 
fully, and places us in a position to see the facts 


as they are. Epwarp Howarp Griaes. 


Messrs. O. L. Elliott and O. V. Eaton are the authors 
of a prettily illustrated pamphlet descriptive of “ Stan- 
ford University and Thereabouts,” just published in San 
Francisco, and for sale by Mr. William Doxey. It gives 
a brief account of the history and present status of the 
University, and has many views of the buildings and 
surrounding scenery. 





TRAVELS VARIOUS.* 


Mr. D. G. Hogarth discourses lightly and pleas- 

antly in “ A Wandering Scholar in the Levant” of 
varied experiences and impressions in the Near 
East. In his first two chapters we have an inter- 
esting account of a scholar’s adventures in copying 
inscriptions, collecting coins, and buying relics of 
the classic past in the land of the wily Turk; the 
third chapter gives general impressions of Anatolia. 
Mr. Hogarth tells us that the Turkish peasant is a 
“ slow-moving, slow-thinking rustic, who limits his 
speech to three tenses out of the sixty-four in his 
language, and his interests to the price of barley.” 
. . » In-energy and intelligence he takes rank a 
grade below his dog.” Mr. Hogarth makes many 
suggestive remarks on the Armenian problem and 
on the problem of the Turk and his waning power. 
He says that the Turk — 
“ Has lost heart himself. Already he foretells the sta- 
tions in the retreat of the Crescent-Stambul to Brusa, 
Brusa to Aleppo, Aleppo to Bagdad; and Moslem 
mothers tell their children that this or that will come to 
pass as surely as a cross will be seen again on Santa 
Sophia. And, be sure, the Turk will make no effort 
himself to arrest his own decay; for as faith grows 
weaker, the original sin of fatalism waxes more strong 
— that fatalism which has been mistaken so often fora 
symptom of Islam, but preceded it and will survive.” 
Then follow chapters giving impressions of travel 
and research in the Euphrates region, in Egypt and 
in Cyprus. Mr. Hogarth’s style is refined yet strong, 
and he has made an original and interesting vol- 
ume, and instructive withal, in which we learn some 
archeology and politics, and more history and an- 
thropology. While certainly not a great book, yet 
it is a genuine book in its sketchy way. 

Miss Alice Blanche Balfour, sister of the present 
First Lord of the Treasury, gives in “ Twelve Hun- 
dred Miles in a Waggon ” an account of a trip made 
through Matabeleland and Mashonaland in the mid- 
dle of 1894. The journey was through country well 
known, although but sparsely settled by Europeans, 
and was quite uneventful as she herself deplores. 
“ As it is, I have spent five months in the country 





* A WANDERING SCHOLAR IN THE LEvANT. By David G. 
Hogarth. Illustrated. New York: Imported by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

TWELVE HunpreEp MILEs 1n A Wacoon. By Alice Blanche 
Balfour. Illustrated by the author. New York: Edward 
Arnold, 

Tue YELLOwsToNE NATIONAL Park, Historical and De- 
scriptive. Lllustrated. By Hiram Martin Chittenden, Cap- 
tain Corps of Engineers, U.S. A. Cincinnati: The Robert 
Clarke Co. 

TureE Grincos IN VENEZUELA AND CENTRAL AMERICA, 
By Richard Harding Davis. Illustrated. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 

Tue Goutp Dieernes or Care Horn: A study of life in 
Terra Del Fuego and Patagonia. By John R. Spears. Illus- 
trated. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. . 

Wirs Keury Tro Currrat. By Lieutenant W. G. L. Bey- 
non, D.S.O. Illustrated. New York: Edward Arnold. 

Koxoro, Hints and Echoes of Japanese Inner Life, By 
Lafcadio Hearn. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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without seeing either lion, crocodile, or hippopota- 
mus. What has been the use of coming to Africa!” 
Travelling by ox wagon seems neither an adven- 
turous or rapid or comfortable mode of transit. 
Certainly two and one-half miles an hour is twenty 
times too slow for the American, and a daily start at 
three A. M., bad roads, foul water, and other such 
incidents will hardly commend this trip to the tour- 
ist, though Miss Balfour makes light of it all. How- 
ever, if Miss Balfour had the pen of a Stevenson 
she might make as interesting a book of her meagre 
experiences as he did of “ Travels with a Donkey”; 
but we must frankly confess that the style is as 
commonplace as the matter, though the simplicity 
and directness of the narrative is in a measure en- 
gaging. The drawings are very creditable. 


Captain H. M. Chittenden’s account of the Yel- 
lowstone Park is a book of information, a popular 
monograph and handbook, and the completest work 
of the kind yet published. It is prepared evidently 
with much care, and will be of service to tourists, and 
others interested in the subject. It has appendices 
giving the legislation on the Park, a list of appro- 
priations and of superintendents, an extended biblio- 
graphy, and a good index, but the illustrations do 
not add much to the book. As to the game in the 
Park we note the interesting remark : 

“There are no fewer than 30,000 elk in the Park. 
For the buffalo, mountain sheep, and a few other varie- 
ties, the prospect is good, though not so flattering. The 
number of buffalo does not exceed probably two hun- 
dred, and the possibility of their early extinction has 
led the Smithsonian Institute to allote a sum of money 
for the construction of a large inclosure in the Park, 
where at least a portion of the herd can be kept and be 
thus more carefully protected. Of the moose, moun- 
tain lion, wolverine, lynx, wild-cat, marten, and otter, 
the perpetuation is more doubtful.” 


Mr. Richard Harding Dgvis has collected sketches 
of travel, most or all of which have appeared in the 
magazines, into a volume entitled “ Three Gringos in 
Venezuela and Central America.” A “gringo,” be 
it known, is one who jabbers gibberish ; hence from 
the point of view of the scornful Spanish-American, 
all English-speaking travellers are gringos. Like 
Mr. Davis’s other books, this is bright and clever 
writing, though sometimes overdrawn, and some- 
times flippant with sophomoric smartness which 
might well be exchanged for serious fun and honest 
enthusiasm. But notwithstanding a hard manner- 
ism which at times makes itself unpleasantly felt, 
the book is both sufficiently entertaining and instruc- 
tive. We feel after reading it that the best thing 
for the so-called republics of Central America would 
be to come under the sway of the best administra- 
tors in the world, the English, and that Cuba as a 
republic could be only a failure. The illustrations 
from photographs are very good and interesting. 

Another book which concerns itself with South 
America is Mr. J. R. Spear’s “The Gold Diggings 
of Cape Horn.” The author frankly acknowledges 
that this is only a “collection of newspaper sketches,” 





and we might judge as much from internal evidence, 
for we find everywhere that eagerness to make a 
strong tale, if not o’er true, that striving for effect 
at almost any cost, which is apt to characterize 
newspaper writing. The title is a misnomer, as we 
find but some twenty pages on gold mining. Argen- 
tine Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego and its people 
are the real subject. We learn that the country in 
its mining, ranching, and agricultural resources is 
fast being developed by immigrants of various na- 
tionalities, and that the native savage tribes are 
rapidly disappearing. Mr. Spears glorifies the sav- 
agery of the Yahgan Indians and decries the mis- 
sionaries without stint. We may admit that this 
tribe is not of the lowest grade, but we should desire 
more full and scientific knowledge of their lan- 
guage of “over 40,000 words’; and as to the debas- 
ing effect of the misdirected effort of the mission- 
aries, this was from his own statements far less 
hurtful than the brutalities of seamen and miners. 
The problem of savage life in sudden and close con- 
tact with civilization is certainly not solved by Mr. 
Spear’s easy laissez faire theory. The book im- 
presses us as a hasty, biased sketch, and mostly 
made from hearsay, the last chapter being almost 
the only bit of personal narrative. Still, as being 
a fairly well written description of a little-known 
country, it will interest the general reader, and be 
of service to tourists and investors. 


“With Kelly to Chitral,” by Lieut. W. G. L. 
Benyon, is correctly described by the author as “an 
account of the daily life of British officers and In- 
dian troops on a frontier expedition ; how we lived 
and marched, what we ate and drank, our small 
jokes and trials, our marches through snow and rain, 
hot valleys or pleasant fields.” This narrative of 
the relief of Chitral on the northwest frontier of 
India gives no striking incidents, and, told in the 
unemotional soldierly fashion, will hardly be of much 
interest to the American civilian. But whoever 
wishes to know the life of the common soldier and 
officer on an expedition among the mountains of the 
lower Himalyan region will here find it set down 
briefly in plain and blunt prose. The book is pro- 
vided with a serviceable map and some passable 
illustrations. 

Lafeadio Hearn’s last book on Japan is entitled 
“ Kokoro,” that is, the heart, thus indicating the 
subject of the book, the emotional life of the Jap- 
anese as seen in their patriotism and religiousness, 
romantic love, and so on. Mr. Hearn insists that 
Japan is now no closer emotionally to Western life 
than she was thirty years ago (p. 11), which, how- 
ever, he practically contradicts in saying (p. 37) 
that the Japanese are even now feeling “the new 
sentiment of aggressive egotism.” Mr. Hearn’s 
prophecy for Japan is: 

“The foreign settlements, as communities, will dis- 
appear: there will remain only some few great agencies, 
such as exist in all the chief ports of the civilized world; 
and the abandoned streets of the concessions, and the 
costly foreign houses on the heights, will be peopled and 
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tenanted by Japanese. Large foreign investments will 
not be made in the interior. And even Christian mission- 
work must be left to native missionaries; for just as 
Buddhism never took definite form in Japan until the 
teaching of its doctrines was left entirely to Japanese 
priests,—so Christianity will never take any fixed shape 
till it has been so remodeled as to harmonize with the 
emotional and social life of the race. Even thus re- 
modeled it can scarcely hope to exist except in the form 
of a few small sects.” 

Mr. Hearn believes that the hope of the race is “a 
Buddhism strongly fortified by Western science.” 
It is everywhere obvious that our author is a pro- 
nounced Japophile, and so not capable of a thor- 
oughly critical and impartial treatment of his sub- 
ject ; yet his style is so skilful, and his appreciation 
of the Japanese character so intimate and thought- 
ful, that this slight work will be of interest and 
value to all who seek a better understanding of the 
new nation of the Far East. 


Hrram M. Stanwtey. 








BRIEFs ON NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. Joseph Jacobs’s “ Jewish Ideals, 
and Other Essays” (Macmillan) is 
a collection of thoughtful and schol- 
arly papers, mainly reprints, ranging over many 
problems which the peculiar position of modern 
Judaism has brought into prominence. This posi- 
tion Mr. Jacobs regards and elucidates from the 
standpoint of modern thought and culture, yet with 
due fidelity to Jewish history and the higher and 
worthier Jewish ideals and aspirations. Some of 
the titles are: “The God of Israel, a history ”; 
“ Jehuda Halévi, Poet and Pilgrim”; “The Lon- 
don Jewry, 1290”; “ Little St. Hugh of Lincoln”; 
“Jewish History: Its Aims and Methods”; ete. 
The so-called Jewish Question is touched upon briefly 
in a semi-humorous paper in which the writer en- 
deavors to show that the current ill-will against 
Jews is largely due to the “ over-intellectuality ” of 
their early education. We may infer from what 
Mr. Jacobs says on this point that the young Jew 
is virtually trained for life as for a wit-combat & 
outrance— no “ gentle and joyous” passage-at-arms 
in which magnanimity, courtesy, and forbearance 
play their parts, but a keen struggle in which the 
great point is to win. Consequently we find, he 
thinks, that “‘ the absence of charm is as distinct a 
characteristic of Jews as the presence of capacity ” 
—a proposition which may at least be excepted to 
as inapplicable to the fairer half of the race: the 
hardiest Anti-Semite will scarcely deny charm to 
the daughters of Judah. Following out his argu- 
ment, Mr.‘Jacobs hits upon what he cheerfully be- 
lieves to be a complete and feasible “solution ” of 
the Jewish Question; and this he embodies in the 
paradoxical advice to Jewish parents, “‘ Make fools 
of your children ”’— that is, we take it, make them 
foolish enough, or, if you will, Quixotic enough, to 


Problems of 
modern Judaism. 





think that there are other and even better ends in 
life than material ones ; other virtues than “sharp- 
ness’; other ways of regarding one’s neighbor than 
as primarily a competitor to be striven with. Mr. 
Jacobs’s “ solution ” seems to us to be of much wider 
applicability and efficacy than he claims for it ; and 
we commend it to the notice of Gentile parents — 
not excepting Anglo-American ones. 


“Napoleon III.” (imported by Scrib- 
ners) is still another book of personal 
chat and reminiscence from the pen 
of that cheery raconteur, Sir William Fraser. Sir 
William’s capital volumes, “ Disraeli and his Day,” 
“ Hie et Ubique,” etc., are known as among the best 
of their kind; and his latest venture shows no sign 
of flagging spirits or a depleted repertory. He knew 
Napoleon personally (if, indeed, anyone can fairly 
be said to have known that inscrutable character), 
and saw a good deal of him during the main phases 
of his career down to the closing days at Chisel- 
hurst. The portrait he draws of Napoleon is a favor- 
able one, and he takes occasion more than once to 
contrast him with his uncle, not at all to the latter's 
advantage. Sir William has no doubt whatever 
that Napoleon III., after his downfall, intended to 
return to France, and to execute a coup d'état re- 
motely similar to his great uncle’s after the return 
from Elba. The details had been arranged. A 
private yacht was engaged to land the Emperor 
secretly on the coast of France, the plan being that 
he should proceed to the camp at Chilons, where a 
large army was assembled for the Autumn man- 
c@uvres. Declaring himself, he was to head this 
force, and march at once upon Paris. These facts 
the author had from the owner of the yacht which 
had been selected, the late James Ashbury, who, 
adds the author, “more than once mentioned the 
circumstance to me; and he repeated it the evening 
before his death.” The book is full of good stories 
and pen-portraits, and these are interlarded with 
the shrewd worldly-wise comments on notable men 
and events of one who has known both at first-hand. 


Reminiscences 
of Napoleon ITI. 


The term Hedonism is frequently 
used to designate a class of moralists 
who agree in holding that all human 
action is determined by the agent’s desire for his 
own pleasure, and that conduct is approved or dis- 
approved solely according to the relation in which 
it stands to the happiness of the person judging. 
This is not the only significance of the term, but 
certainly it may be used in this sense if desired. It 
is of these moralists that Professor Watson writes 
in his little work, “ Hedonistic Theories from Aris- 
tippus to Herbert Spencer” (Macmillan). The de- 
scriptive portions are for the most part very well 
done. The exposition is always clear, logical, and, 
considering the limited space devoted to any one 
author, remarkably complete. The most serious 
errors are those by which Hume and Herbert Spen- 
cer are brought into the list of Hedonists as here 
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defined. Both of these writers affirm the reality 
of purely unselfish action in the strictest sense of 
that term. Accordingly Professor Watson should 
either have omitted them entirely in his study, or 
else have broadened his definition of Hedonism. 
But unfortunately he has his own notions of what a 
man must believe who attributes value to pleasure 
for its own sake, as do both Hume and Spencer, and 
it is therefore perhaps no matter of surprise that in 
the presence of such an a priori theory the mere 
facts of history should be handled rather rudely. 
Apart from this, the presentation of Mr. Spencer’s 
ethical views is one of the best that has ever been 
written. In the critical remarks to which the expo- 
sition always leads up, the specialist who is well 
read in the subject will find little that is new. 
Throughout they display that union of exceptional 
power of insight with a mania for discovering con- 
tradictions and scoring the maximum number of 
points from the enemy, which is coming to be char- 
acteristic of the school of T. H. Green. The be- 
ginner for whom the book is evidently intended will 
probably be rather repelled than attracted by these 
tactics, while his patience will be sorely tried in at- 
tempting to follow intelligently certain portions of 
the reasoning. Professor Watson is not as uniformly 
successful in making a popular presentation of his 
own views as he is in the case of his opponents. 
But the merits of the work in this latter respect are 
so exceptional that it may be cordially recom- 
mended to all those interested in the problems of 
ethics. 


General Sir Evelyn Wood's “Cay- 
alry in the Waterloo Campaign ” 
(Roberts) forms a capital comple- 
mentary volume to the previously issued works in 
this series, “The Decline and Fall of Napoleon” 
and “ The Rise of Wellington,” by Viscount Wolse- 


Cavairy in the 
Waterloo campaign. 


ley and General Lord Roberts, respectively. The 
three volumes together are a desirable addition to 
the critical literature of the Waterloo campaign. 
General Wood’s book has a certain advantage in 
freshness of theme, or rather of standpoint — no 
author heretofore having applied himself specially 
to bringing out clearly and consecutively the cavalry 
operations during the four days’ fighting. It is to 
this point, and to brief sketches of the cavalry lead- 
ers on both sides, that the writer confines himself, 
telling only enough of the general story of the bat- 
tle to render his recital intelligible. The work is 
prefaced by a chapter on the organization of the 
French army, in which General Wood shows the 
falsity of the common statement that Napoleon had 
at Waterloo “the finest army he ever commanded.” 
About fifty per cent of the Line of the Emperor's 
forces were recruits, mainly young and immature 
men; and of the Imperial Guard, 18,500 strong, 
some 5000 were untrained men, and the balance 
were largely worn veterans of previous campaigns. 
Organization was imperfect, and discipline was lack- 
ing. The “Iron Duke” seems to have owed a very 





considerable share of his renown to the capricious 
Goddess of Chance. Had Napoleon been Napoleon 
on the day of Waterloo; and had he on that day 
commanded, instead of the somewhat Falstaffian 
array of recruits that made up half his army, the 
battalions organized by the iron genius of the great 
Carnot, it had undoubtedly gone hard with Welling- 
ton and Bliicher. General Wood scouts the notion, 
not uncommon among English infantry soldiers, 
that, now that “ we possess a rifle which, when fired 
horizontally on level ground, propels a bullet through 
the air for five hundred yards without its rising 
more than five feet,” the days of cavalry are prac- 
tically passed away. The lament over the fancied 
evanishment of the horse-soldier is an old one ; and 
many changes have been rung on it since Hotspur’s 
“ popinjay lord ” bewailed the advent of “ villainous 
saltpetre ”; but the author notes that cavalry, so far 
from disappearing, is, since the war of 1870-71, 
even growing somewhat in favor—all the great Con- 
tinental Powers increasing the number of their 
mounted troops, and training them with greater 
care. The volume contains a number of maps and 


Professor Brander Matthews has 

written “ An Introduction to Amer- 

ican Literature” (American Book 
Co.) which is easily the best book for the use of the 
lower schools that has yet been produced upon this 
subject. It has the twofold virtue of not saying too 
much, and of putting in simple and forceful lan- 
guage the things that it does say. It offers easy 
reading for young students, yet is free from the vice 
of being obtrusively “ written down” to the level of 
their intellectual appreciation. A baker’s dozen of 
writers are discussed in as many chapters, the selec- 
tion being Franklin, Irving, Cooper, Bryant, Emer- 
son, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Whittier, Poe, Holmes, 
Thoreau, Lowell, and Parkman. Another chapter 
treats of Halleck and Drake, still another of the 
Colonial period, while two closing chapters make 
brief mention of “Other Writers ” and discuss “The 
End of the Nineteenth Century.” The apparatus 
consists of suggestive questions and bibliographical 
notes appended to the several chapters, and a brief 
chronology. The illustrations are portraits, homes, 
and autographs. The judgments expressed are 
usually sound, and the book is remarkably free from 
those critical crochets that the best of men some- 
times put into school manuals. The note of Amer- 
icanism is often struck, but not sounded over-harshly, 
and youthful American readers are led to feel that 
the literature of their own country should be deeply 
interesting to them, without being given the impres- 
sion that a Longfellow is a Tennyson. Our only 
quarrel with the author is for sanctioning the irri- 
tating pedantry that spells Vergil for Virgil; but 
we suspect that if Dr. W. F. Poole were living, he 
would have something to say about the statement 
that Cotton Mather “ was one of the most active in 
the persecution of the alleged witches of Salem.” 
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Miss Louise McLaughlin’s “ The Sec- 
ond Madame” (Putnam) is an enter- 
taining little book, based on the cor- 
respondence of Elizabeth Charlotte of Bavaria, 
second wife of Monsieur the brother of Louis XIV., 
and mother of the Regent Orleans of unsavory 
memory. Madame’s marriage was a purely polit- 
ical one. Adrift, as it were, in a strange land and 
an uncongenial society, proud, blunt of speech and 
plain of feature, a faithful wife and a devoted mother 
at a court where such bourgeois virtues were scouted, 
she solaced herself by writing long and frequent 
letters (forty to fifty pages a day was no unusual 
amount for her) to her friends in Germany. The 
extracts from these missives, called by the author 
and woven into her narrative, present some piquant 
and lively pictures of men and manners at the court 
of the Grand Monarch. Die allmiichtige Dame, 
Mme. de Maintenon, appears (to no great advan- 
tage) in Madame’s pages under epithets of varying 
degrees of depreciation, from the mildly and femi- 
ninely spiteful “old thing,” down to a term most 
offensive to ears polite. There is a note of Heim- 
weh in the letters throughout. Remaining intensely 
and thoroughly German in all things, Madame never 
ceased to despise French morals, French etiquette, 
and French cookery. She lived to a great age (cor- 
responding actively to the last), her son the Regent 
surviving her but a year. The book is prettily and 
daintily made, the tasteful cover-design calling for 
special mention. 


Elizabeth Char- 
lotte of Bavaria, 


see A concise and clear account of “ The 
account of the China-Japan War” (imported by 
China-Japan war. Seribners) may be found in the 
neatly appointed volume compiled from Japanese, 
Chinese, and foreign sources by “ Vladimir,” lately 
of the Diplomatic Mission to Corea. The author 
has “ boiled down” his multifarious materials into 
an impartial, intelligible, and coherent narrative, 
to which is prefixed a preliminary chapter on the 
historical and political antecedents of the war, an 
account of the forces of the combatants, etc. The 
Appendix contains some interesting documentary 
matter, diplomatic correspondence preceding the 
war, correspondence between Admirals Ito and 
Ting, peace negotiations and text of treaty, etc.; 
and there are some good maps and diagrams. There 
are a number of illustrations from photographs, 
together with several curious prints presumably from 
Japanese pictorial papers. For the reader who 
wants to arrive as shortly and conveniently as pos- 
sible at a comprehensive view of the Chino-Japanese 
war we have seen no better book than this by “ Vla- 
dimir.” 


In Ferri’s “Criminal Sociology ” 
(Appleton ), edited by W. D. Mor- 
rison, the English reader is furnished 
with a translation of a part of one of the most im- 
portant works of the “ Italian school ” of criminol- 
ogy. Current discussions show that this school is 
charged with exclusive attention to craniology ; Pro- 


Italian theories, 
of the treatment 
of criminals. 





fessor Ferri seeks to show that psychological, social, 
and physical elements are regarded by those whom 
he represents. The main contention of the writer 
is that prisons and penalties do not reform and are 
not deterrent ; that to increase severity would bru- 
talize society and would have no effect on confirmed 
criminals, because these lack moral sense and fore- 
sight; and therefore social defense can be secured 
only by preventive measures. He shows how legal 
definitions of crime and judicial procedure are influ- 
enced by traditions from a time when superstition 
and revenge, rather than science, determined meth- 
ods of punishment. Radical changes are demanded 
in the present state of knowledge. Treatment must 
be adapted to the actual nature of the criminal, and 
not to a theoretical classification of offenses. The 
essential differences among law-breakers must be 
the basis of penal systems. Some of the reforms 
suggested are regarded from an Italian point of 
view, and some are of speculative interest ; but the 
essential principles are worthy of careful attention. 


“In New England Fields and 
Woods” (Houghton), by Rowland 
E. Robinson, is a volume of short 
sketches, fifty-seven in all, dealing with the out-of- 
door life of man and beast. The papers, many of 
which were originally published in “ Forest and 
Stream,” are written by a man who is by instinct 
both sportsman and lover of nature. His delinea- 
tions of the small denizens of the woods, fields, and 
river-sides show long and close familiarity with their 
traits and habits, as well as a real affection for those 
who are so often the victims of the sportsman’s gun. 
Throughout the book, love of sport and love of ani- 
mals are at war, but in “A Plea for the Unpro- 
tected ” the latter comes uppermost. Some of the 
best work in the book is contained in the twelve 
essays describing the months of the year. The pic- 
ture in each one is complete and distinct, showing 
keen discrimination and discernment of the typical 
qualities of the passing seasons. The language for 
the most part is well chosen. The chief fault is one 
that might have been remedied by omitting a few 
of the papers,—in other words, there is at times an 
impression of monotony ; but no lover of nature can 
fail to enjoy these simple and untechnical sketches. 
An added touch of interest is given to the volume 
by the fact that the author is now blind. 


Sketches 
out-of-doors. 


Anincomplee German literature in one hundred 
handbook of Ger- and thirty-six pages is a desperate 
man literature. undertaking, but Dr. Weiss, who in- 
troduces Miss Phillips and her “ Handbook of Ger- 
man Literature” (Macmillan) to the public, assures 
us that this is a “distinct desideratum.” The secret 
of its desirability is to be found in a casual refer- 
ence to “ Oxford and Cambridge Local Examina- 
tions.” A student endeavoring to fatten himself 
on these parings must be a melancholy spectacle. 
It were no great praise to say that the task had 
been done as well as the conditions permit; and 
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even this would scarcely be true. Mixed phrases, 
as “the ‘epische Stoff’”’; italic catch-words, stand- 
ing now for authors, now for works ; unpardonable 
details, as the cause of Konrad von Wirzburg’s 
death; ill-judged proportion, as more space to 
Gryphius than to Walther von der Vogelweide,— 
these are some of the defects in detail. 


Mr. B. O. Flower’s “ The Century of 
Sir Thomas More” (Arena Co.) rep- 
resents an attempt to condense into 
a small volume suited to the requirements of the 
busy reader a fairly comprehensive account of the 
period of the Renaissance and the Reformation 
(1450-1550) and its representative worthies. The 
author has evidently been at some pains to “get 
up” his subject, and he treats it intelligently and 
with due enthusiasm. The text is divided under 
such chapter-headings as: ‘“ Western Europe dur- 
ing the Century ”; “ The Reformation and Some of 
its leading Spirits”; “Some Fatal Figures of the 
Italian Renaissance ”’; “The France of the Period”; 
“The England of Sir Thomas More”; etc. There 
are a number of portraits, and altogether the book 
is a good one for popular reading. 


A good book on 
the Renaissance. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


The new edition of Poe published by the J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. at once challenges comparison with the edi- 
tion recently edited by Messrs. Stedman and Wood- 
berry. It is very neat in appearance, and it is offered 
at about half the price of the rival edition. There are 
eight volumes, each with three illustrations. But it has 
no critical apparatus whatever, and does not present so 
trustworthy and definitive a text as has been provided 
for the other edition. It aims, in fact, to present the 
works alone, which it does in a fairly satisfactory man- 
ner. The critical student wilh not be likely to view it 
with favor, although its cheapness and mechanical excel- 
lence will recommend it to a circle of readers that the 
Stedman- Woodberry edition would not be likely to reach 
at all. 

The editor of the “Columbian Knowledge” series 
(Roberts) has been singularly happy in the selection of 
subjects for the volumes that have thus far appeared. 
“Total Eclipses of the Sun,” “ Public Libraries in 
America,” and “ Arctic Discoveries” are all subjects of 
timely interest, and each is, in a sense, complete in itself 
—that is, deserving of special treatment, although really 
but a part of some larger subject. General A. W. 
Greely’s “ Handbook of Arctic Discoveries” is essen- 
tially a manual of facts, concisely stated and well- 
arranged, condensed from the 50,000 pages of narrative 
that have grown up about the subject, mostly during 
the past half-century. The book is well supplied with 
maps, and will be found in every way helpful to those 
interested in Arctic exploration. 

“The Statesman’s Year-Book” for 1896, edited by 
Mr. J. Scott Keltie and Mr. I. P. A. Renwick, is the 
thirty-third annual publication of that invaluable com- 
pendium of (usually) accurate information. It repro- 
duces all the familiar features of earlier editions, and 
has been carefully corrected to date. The most note- 





worthy change is made in connection with the several 
sections relating to the navies of the world. ‘These have 
all been thoroughly revised by Mr. S. W. Barnaby. A 
new feature is offered by the four maps that precede 
the text. These have for their subjects the frontier 
question on the Pamirs, the Indo-Chinese frontier ques- 
tion, the Venezuela-Guiana boundary question, and the 
recent Bechuanaland arrangements. Messrs. Macmillan 
& Co. are the publishers. 

The “Classics for Children” published by Messrs. 
Ginn & Co. have been enriched by the addition of the 
«“ Adventures of Hatim Tai.” This work, translated 
from the Persian sixty-five years ago, and first published 
in English under the auspices of the Oriental Transla- 
tion Fund, has remained practically inaccessible until 
the present time, being now rescued by Mr. W. R. Alger, 
and brought within easy reach of the public. It isa 
series of tales not unlike the “ Arabian Nights,” and 
Mr. Alger is justified in declaring it “ not one whit infe- 
rior to the very best of those world-renowned master- 
pieces.” In its present popular form it will doubtless 
find many readers, not alone among the young, for it has 
a charm that appeals to all ages. 

The thirteenth series of the “ Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Studies in Historical and Political Science” has 
recently been completed by publication of the following 
monographs: “ White Servitude in the Colony of Vir- 
ginia,” by Mr. James C. Ballagh; “ The Genesis of Cali- 
fornia’s First Constitution,” by Mr. R. D. Hunt; “ Benja- 
min Franklin as an Economist,” by Mr. W. A. Wetzel; 
*‘ The Provisional Government of Maryland,” by Mr. J. 
A. Silver; and “Government and Religion of the Virginia 
Indians,” by Mr.S. R. Hendren. Of the fourteenth series 
(1896), the following three numbers have been issued: 
“Constitutional History of Hawaii,” by Mr. Henry E. 
Chambers; “The City Government of Baltimore,” by 
Mr. Thaddeus P. Thomas; and “Colonial Origins of 
New England Senates,” by Mr. F. L. Riley. These spe- 
cial historical studies are of great value and highly cred- 
itable to the institution that puts them forth. 

Mr. Lorenzo Sears is the author of a work entitled 
“The History of Oratory from the Age of Pericles to 
the Present Time” (Griggs). The author discusses the 
history, science, and philosophy of public discourse, with 
illustrations drawn from the literature of twenty-four 
centuries. Noting the place of each typical orator in 
the long history of the art, Mr. Sears has also sought 
to point out the rhetorical principles exemplified by 
him, and “to observe the trend of eloquence” in the 
period to which he belongs. Such men as Aristotle, 
Cicero, Savonarola, Webster, Sumner, Phillips, and 
Curtis, are made the subjects of separate chapters while 
other chapters deal with such themes as “ Attic Ora- 
tors,” “ Medieval Preachers,” “ Eccentric Eloquence,” 
and “Oratory of the French Revolution.” The whole 
work has been carefully done, and fills a place that 
has been vacant up to the present time. 

“Word Formation in the Roman Sermo Plebeius” 
is the title of a bulky dissertation by Mr. Frederic 
Taber Cooper, of Columbia College. It is “an histor- 
ical study of the development of vocabulary in vulgar 
and late Latin, with special reference to the Romance 
languages.” The author’s original plan contemplated 
nothing less than a historical grammar of the subject; 
but, as the material grew upon his hands, he found that 
he had collected under the head of word-formation alone 
enough matter to make up a substantial treatise. He 
hopes, however, to follow up the present work with a 
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volume of equal size upon plebeian syntax. The indus- 
try required for the preparation of this work must have 
been very great, and it speaks well for our universities 
that such dissertations should be put forth in their name. 
Messrs. Ginn & Co. publish the books. 

“The Individual and the State: An Essay on Jus- 
tice” “>< is a Cornell thesis, presented for the doc- 
torate by Mr. Thomas W. Taylor, Jr. It presents a 
careful study of the literature of the subject, but reaches 
the somewhat unsatisfactory conclusion that “the ideal 
of Justice is purely subjective, binding only upon the 
individual holding it, and not applicable as a test of the 
rightness or wrongness of any existing conditions.” 
Those who have attempted to formulate a principle of 
justice — notably Mr. Spencer — come in for much sharp 
criticism before this negative conclusion is reached. 
Mr. Taylor is entitled to his opinion, but he has not said 
the last word upon this great subject. 

The Pegasus Club is a Philadelphia organization hav- 
ing for its purpose “the writing and study of poetry.” 
Its members write poems and submit them anonymously 
to the Club “ for criticism and acceptance or rejection.” 
“ The Year Book of the Pegasus” (Lippincott), a pamph- 
let volume now published, reproduces the best work 
submitted under the Club rules, and divulges the au- 
thorship of each piece. We note the familiar names 
of Mr. Owen Wister, Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, Mr. C. L. 
Moore, Mr. H. S. Morris, and Mr. F. H. Williams 
among the score or so unknown to us. A sonnet by Mr. 
Stedman also figures in this collection. A similar selec- 
tion will be published annually. 








LITERARY NOTES. 


«“ A Laodicean ” is added by Messrs. Harper and Bro- 
thers to their library edition of Mr. Hardy’s novels. 

“The Auk” for April has a colored plate of the 
Florida burrowing owl, and the usual collection of orni- 
thological papers and notes. 

«La Grande Bretéche and Other Stories,” translated 
by Mrs. Hamilton Bell, is the latest volume in the Dent- 
Macmillan edition of Balzac. 

Mr. Augustine Birrell provides the introduction for 
the popular edition of Borrow’s “ Lavengro,” just pub- 
lished by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 

Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. will publish immediately 
“ A History of the Warfare of Science with Theology 
in Christendom,” by the Hon. Andrew D. White. 

Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. announce as in press a 
new book by Mr. James Schouler, entitled “ Historical 
Briefs.” The volume will contain a biography of the 
author. 

The section for April of “The Oxford English Dic- 
tionary” is at hand, and continues the letter F from 
Field to Fish. This section is the work of Mr. Henry 
Bradley. 

Messrs. Longmans, Green, & Co. publish a transla- 
tion of “ The Cid Campeador,” a historical romance by 
D. Antonio de Trueba y la Quintana. The work has 
been done by Mr. Henry J. Gill. 

“ Ecclesiastes” and “The Wisdom of Solomon” are 
brought together in a single volume of “The Modern 
Reader’s Bible,” edited by Mr. R. G. Moulton, and pub- 
lished by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 

Messrs. George H. Richmond & Co. will issue shortly 











a volume of poems by Misses Caroline and Alice Duer, 
and a volume entitled “Songs from the Greek,” being 
translations by Miss Jane Minot Sedgwick. 

“Gryll Grange,” by Thomas Love Peacock, is the 
latest novel added to Messrs. Macmillan & Co.’s series 
of reprints. The illustrations are by Mr. F. H. Town- 
send and the introduction by Mr. Saintsbury. 

« An Examination of Weismannism,” by the late G. 
J. Romanes, is added to the “ Religion of Science” 
library, issued by the Open Court Publishing Co. A fine 
portrait of Romanes appears as a frontispiece. 

A monograph upon the “ Flora of West Virginia,” by 
Mr. C. F. Millspaugh and Mr. L. W..Nuttall, has just 
been added to the growing list of publications bearing 
the imprint of the Field Columbian Museum of Chicago. 

Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co., of New York, will 
issue immediately “(Robert Urquhart,” a new novel by 
Gabriel Setoun, author of “ Barncraig” and “ Sunshine 
and Haar.” This is described as the Scotch novel of the 
season. 

Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. announce for early publi- 
cation a one-volume edition of Fyffe’s “ History of Mod- 
ern Europe.” The same firm will issue shortly “In 
India,” by Andre Chevrillon, translated by Mr. William 
Marchant. 

Professor F. H. Giddings, of Columbia, recently stated 
to his classes in sociology that he had just learned 
through private correspondence of the completion by 
Mr. Herbert Spencer of the final volume of his syn- 
thetic philosophy. 

A pretty pamphlet from the press of Messrs. Little, 
Brown, & Co. reproduces the “ Lines Read at the Cen- 
tennial Celebration of the Hasty Pudding Club of Har- 
vard College.” The poem is by Mr. John T. Wheel- 
wright, and is illustrated. 

Mr. Leslie Stephen’s “ Pope,” Professor Jebb’s “ Por- 
son,” and Mr. P. J. Hartog’s “ Priestley ” are the most 
noteworthy articles in Volume XLVI. of the “ Dictionary 
of National Biography” (Macmillan), which extends 
from Pocock to Puckering. 

The first volume of William Carleton’s “ Traits and 
Stories of the Irish Peasantry,” in a new edition with 
the Dent-Macmillan imprint, has just been received by 
us. It is edited by Mr. D. J. O’Donoghue, and the 
illustrations are by “ Phiz.” 

By the publication of Part VIII., the first volume is 
completed of Dr. M. Jastrow’s “ Dictionary of the Tar- 
gumim, the Talmud Babli and Yerushalmi, and the 
Midrashic Literature.” Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
are the American publishers. 

The “Golden Treasury ” series (Macmillan) has long 
included the “ Religio Medici,” and it was fitting to 
provide a companion volume for the “Hydrotaphia” 
and “ Garden of Cyrus.” The work, edited by the late 
W. A. Greenhill, has just appeared. 

The London correspondent of the New York “ Critic ” 
states that Mr. John Murray is to publish a new edition 
of Byron, and that he has, of hitherto unprinted ma- 
terial, a number of poems, many letters which were not 
shown to Moore, and a continuation of “ Don Juan.” 

Mr. S. S. McClure has reprinted from the magazine 
that bears his name the chapters on “ The Early Life of 
Abraham Lincoln,” written by Miss Ida M. . Tarbell. 
The work makes an octavo volume of 240 pages with 
160 illustrations. It covers the first 26 years of Lin- 
coln’s life. 

Professor M. B. Anderson has published a syllabus of 
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lectures on “Some Representative Poets of the Nine- 
teenth Century.” Nine poets are included, and the work 
contains many hints, pedagogical and bibliographical, 
that students of English literature will find helpful. Mr. 
William Doxey, of San Francisco, publishes the pam- 
phlet. 

Messrs. Macmillan & Co. announce a complete edi- 
tion of Browning’s works, in two volumes, with notes by 
the author included in no other edition. The same firm 
will issue, in conjunction with Messrs. Dent & Co., a 
translation of the works of Daudet, in monthly volumes, 
illustrated. 

“The Inlander,” of Ann Arbor, prints a symposium 
on the value of athletic education for women. Twenty- 
five American authors have written brief communica- 
tions upon the subject, and the autograph letters are now 
offered for sale for the benefit of the women’s gymna- 
sium. Bids may be sent to Miss Katherine Puncheon, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Messrs. F. Warne & Co. announce that the new vol- 
ume in their “ Public Men of To-day ” series will be on 
Seiior Castelar, by Mr. David Hannay. The same firm 
has in preparation a popular sketch of Pope Leo XIII, 
by Mr. Justin McCarthy, a volume of “Lancashire 
Idylls,” by Mr. J. Marshall Mather, and a second series 
of “ Wayside and Woodland Blossoms.” 

The Syndicat des Sociétés Littéraires et Artistiques 
pour la Protection de la Propriété Intellectuelle has 
sent us a “ Nota sur un Projet de Bill Qui Doit Etre 
Proposé au Parlement Canadien au Sujet de la Pro- 
priété Littéraire.” It contains a protest adopted by the 
Syndicat at a meeting in January, and points out very 
emphatically the abuses sanctioned by the proposed law. 

Messrs. P. Blakiston, Son & Co., of Philadelphia, 
have just published a “ Treatise on Hygiene,” edited by 
Dr. J. Lane Notter, and Mr. R. H. Firth, F.R.C.S., 
based upon the well-known work of the late Dr. E. A. 
Parkes. The volume aims to take the place which 
« Parkes’ Hygiene” has so long occupied as the stand- 
ard text-book for both English and American students. 

«“ Armenian Poems Rendered into English Verse by 
Alice Stone Blackwell” (Roberts) is the title-legend of 
a recent volume. Since Mrs. Blackwell confesses that 
her own knowledge of Armenian “ does not extend much 
beyond the alphabet,” the title description of the vol- 
ume must not be taken too literally. It seems that she 
has merely worked over into verse a number of prose 
translations made by her friends. 








Topics IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
April, 1896 (Second List). 


Biglow Papers, The. J.H. Gilmore. Chautauquan. 
Booth, J. Wilkes, Recollections of. North American. 
Butler, Bishop, Works of. C. A. L. Richards. Dial (Apr. 16). 
Cuban Insurrection, The. Murat Halstead. Rev. of Reviews. 
Darwin and after Darwin. E. H. Griggs. nent ene 16). 
Fruit Trees, Tropical. Bertha F. Herrick. Popular Science. 
Geography, The New. Alfred P. Brigham. Popular Science. 
Government by Brewery. George A. Gates. Arena. 
Great Britain and the U.S., True Relations of. No. American, 
Halstead, Murat. Albert Shaw. Review of Reviews. 
Hypnotic States, etc. Msg ve tyes Popular Science. 
B. Conkling. Century. 
Lincoln . gt oh L. Mason. Century. 
Man and the Solar System. J. Heber Smith. Arena. 
Military Bands of Europe. S. Parkes Cadman. Chautauquan. 
North Polar Problem, The. A. H. Markham. No. American. 





Novelist, Triumph of the. Dial (Apr. 16). 
Olympic Games, The New. Wm. A. Elliott. Chautauquan. 


Olympic Games, The Old. Allan Marquand. Century. 


and World Policies. Arena. 
Pygmy Races of Men. Frederick Starr. North American. 
Raines Liquor-Tax Law, The. J. Raines. North American. 
Renan, Ernest and Henriette, Letters of. Dial (Apr. 16). 
Sultan of Turkey, The. Edward F. Hay. Chautauquan. 
Tariff in Legislation, The. J.A. Woodburn. Chautauquan. 
Tattooing, Origin of. Cesare Lombroso. Popular Science. 
Telepathy. Charles B. Newcomb. Arena. 
Transvaal, Problems of the. Karl Blind. North American. 
Travel, Recent Books of. Dial (Apr. 16). 
Voice, The, and Spiritual Education. Dial (Apr. 16). 
War and Civilization. W.D. Le Sueur. Popular Science. 
Wealth, Social Function of. M. Leroy Beaulieu. Pop. Science. 
Wilson, James. James 0. Pierce. Dial (Apr. 16). 
X Rays, The. John Trowbridge. Popular Science. 








LIsT OF NEW BOOKs. 


[The following list, containing 106 titles, includes books 
received by Tue D1at since its last issue.] 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


Memoirs of Frederick A. P. Barnard, D.D., LL.D., Tenth 
President of Columbia College. By John Fulton. With 
portrait, 8vo, gilt top, pp. 485. Macmillan & Co. $4. 

Madame Roland: A Biographical Study. By Ida M. Tar- 
bell. IIllus., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 328. Charles 
Scribner's Sons. $1.50. 

Dictionary of National Biography: Edited by Sidney Lee. 
Vol. XLVI., ag Tem 8vo, gilt top, pp. 449. 
Macmillan & Co. $3.75 

The Early Life of Abraham Lincoln. By Ida M. Tarbell ; 
assisted b: <. Le - Davis. LIllus., 8vo, pp. 240. S.S. 
MeClore $1. 


HISTORY. 


An Ambassador of the Vanquished: Viscount Elie de 
Gontaut-Biron’s Mission to Berlin, 1871-1877. By the 
Duke de Broglie ; trans., with Notes, by Alfred Vandam. 
8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 282. Macmillan & Co. $3. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Brother and Sister: A = ~ ~~" te Ke yt of Ernest 
and Henriette Renan. Trans. Mary Loyd. 
Illus., 8vo, uncut, pp. 323. Macon @ & a $2.25. 

= Writi of Thomas Jefferson. ected and edited 

by Paul Leicester Ford. Vol. VII., ¥ 1801 ; 8vo, gilt 
top, uncut, pp. 501. . Putnam's Sons. $5. 

The Last Years of St. Andrews: Se 
tember, 1895. By the author of “ 
St. Andrews.” 

&Co. $4. 

A Tennyson Primer. With a Critical Essay. By William 
Macneile Dixon, author of *‘ English Poetry from Blake 
to Browning.” gilt top, uncut, pp. 189. Dodd, 

Mead & Co. $1.25 


nero Ti or, The Trial Nab ye == ye — By John 
er. imi ition, on Japanese paper; 
illus., 12mo, pp. 125. Dodd, Mead & Co. $5. 
Book-Verse: An Anthology of Poems of Books and Book- 
men, pment Aull — we Py uncut, pe. 213. ** The 
Book-Lover’s Library.”” A.C. Armstrong & Son. $1.25. 
Some Representative Poets of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury: A lg of University Extension Lectures. By 
Melville B. Anderson. 12mo, pp.77. William Doxey. 


mber, 1890, to Sep- 
'wenty-Five Years of 
8vo, uncut, pp. 397. Longmans, Green, 


12mo, 


50 cts. 
Amiel’s Journal. Trans. by Mrs. p Memaghny Wend Ry, | H. 


** Miniature S 


Five sins of an Architect, with an Apology. By Solomon 
yle. 16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 157. Riverton : The 
Riverton Press. 
Belle Lettres Series, new volumes: inteountenee Da 
E. E. Hale; The Scholar in Polities, by i ay 
The Spoils System, by Carl Se h with portrait, 
16mo. Henry Altemus. Per — ; 25 ets. 


| pp. 402. 
25 ¢ 
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& Co 
Washington ; or, The Revolution: A Drama. In 2 parts, 
Part’ Second ; with frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 256. F. Ten- 
nyson Neely. $1.50 
The Bicyclers, and Three Other Farces. B 
1 Illus., 16mo, uncut, pp. 176. 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 


The Works of Edgar Allan Poe. In 8 vols., illus, in pho- 
togravure, 16mo, gilt tops, uncut. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Boxed, $8. 

La Grande Bretéche, and Other Stories. By H. de Balzac; 
trans. by Clara Bell ; with Preface by George Saintabury. 
ay 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 308. Macmillan & 


“*Mohawk”’ of 

tion; with frontispiece, 12mo, gi 5 tee, pp. 430. G. P. 

tnam’s $1.25. 

Lavengro, the Scholar Be. ‘. , the Priest. By George 
Borrow; with In a by —— sels irrell, Q.C. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. oo he $1.25 

Gryll Grange. 7° eintabur Love , with Introdue- 


tion by es —_ Illus., 12mo, pp. 292. Mae- 
millan & Co, o - 


John Kendrick 
& Bros. 


The Spy. By James Fenimore Coo 


POETRY. 


aa oy Foo, Renteved into ange Verse by Alice 

tone Blac ith portrait, 12mo, gilt top, pp. 142. 

Roberts Bros. $1.25. elt top, pp 

The Road to Castaly. By Alice Brown. 16mo, uncut, 
pp. 70. Copeland & Day. $1. 


FICTION. 


Cleg Kelly, Arab of the City : His Progress and Adventures. 
By = ; rene rockett. Illus., 12mo, pp. 388. D. Appleton 
0 


The House: an Si t in the Lives of Reuben Baker, 
Astronomer, of his Wife Alice. By Eugene Field. 
—_ gilt top, uncut, pp. 268. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


$ 

A Fool of Nature. By Julian Hawthorne. 16mo, pp. 287. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25 

The Massacre of the Innocents, and Other Tales. By 
Belgian Writers ; trans. by Edith Wingate Rinder. 16mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 292. Stone & Kimball. $1.25. 

Cameos. By Marie Corelli, author of ‘* The Sorrows of 
Satan.” tomo, pp. 291. J.B. Lippincott Co. $1. 

Ulrick the Ready: A Romance of Elizabethan Ireland. By 
Standish O'Grad author of ** Finn and his Companions.” 
12mo, pp. 325 Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 

A Financial Atonement, By B. B. West, author of “ Half- 
Hours with the Millionaires.”’ 12mo, uncut, pp. 282. 
Longmans, Green, & Co. $2. 

The Ooartntp of Morrice Buckler: A Romance. By A. 

E. W. Mason, author of ‘A Romance of Wastdale.” 
12mo, pp. 373. Macmillan & Co. $1.25. 

In the Village of Viger. =, Duncan Campbell Scott. 16mo, 
uncut, pp. 135. Copeland & Day. $1.25 

A Fight with Fate. By Mrs. Alexander, author of “* Found 
Wanting.”’ 12mo, pp. 300. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.25. 

A Flash of Summer: The Story of a Simple Woman’s Life. 
oy Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 12mo, pp. 299. D. Appleton & 


The *, “of Ethelberta: A Comedy in Chapters. By 
Thomas Hardy. New library edition ; with frontispiece ; 
12mo, pp. 480. & Bros. $1.50. 

A Woman Intervenes; or, The 
Robert Barr, author of ‘* ‘In the Midst of Alarms.” Illus 
12mo, pp. 375. Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.25. 

The Danvers Jewels, and Sir yy - Danvers. New edi- 
tion ; 12mo, pp. 310. Harper & Bros. $1. 

A House of Cards. By Alice S. Wolf. 16mo, gilt top, un- 
cut, pp. 281., Stone & Kimball. $1.25. 


The Failure of Sibyl | Fletcher. By Adeline t, au- 
thor of “* se Due Season.”’ 16mo, pp. 269. J. B. Lip- 
pincott 


Emma Lou — ” Her Book. 


By Mary M. Mears. 12mo, pp. 
277. Henry Holt & Co. $1. 


Among the Freaks. By W.L. Alden, author of ‘‘ Told oe 
bys ees *? ITilus., 12mo, pp. 195. 


Longmans, 





On reroty, By. A.S. Martin. 12mo, pp. 280. Henry Holt 


Mistress of the Mine. By : 








Madame Delphine. By George W. Cable. 18mo, gilt top, 

uncut, pp. 131. Charles Scribner’ - — cts. 

Sleeping Fires. By thor of ‘‘ Eve’s Ran- 
som.’ 16mo, pp. 211. D. App Jam & Co. 75 cts. 

In a Silent World: The Love Story of a Deaf Mute. By 
the author of *‘ Views of English Society.” 18mo, uncut, 
ot 165. ead & Co. 75 cts. 

The Cepeured Cunarder: An Episode of the Atlantic. 
H. Rideing. 16mo, uncut, pp. 105. 
y Day. 75 cts. 

Dedora. By Gertrude Smith, author of ‘‘ The Rousing of 
peda Potter.”? 18mo, uncut, pp. 152. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

A Master Spirit. By Harriett Prescott Spofford. 18mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 135. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 75 cts 

I Married a Wife. By John Strange Winter. LIllus., 18mo, 
uncut, pp. 200. Frederick A. Stokes By Coptata Chaz ‘ 

Trumpeter Fred: A Story of the Plains. y es 
King, U.S.A. Illus., 18mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 201. F, 
Tennyson Neely. 75 cts. 

The Redemption of the Brahman: A Novel. a S Eeaent 
Garbe. 12mo, pp. 82. Open Court Pub’g Co. cts. 

NEW VOLUMES IN THE PAPER LIBRARIES. 

Macmillan’s Novelists’ Library: A Roman Singer, by F. 
Marion Crawford ; 12mo, pp. 354, 50 cts. 

Putnams’ Hudson Library: The Things that Matter, by 
Francis Gribble ; 12mo, pp. 309. 50 cts. 

Neely’s Library of Choice Literature: The Charlatan, by 

Robert Buchanan and Henry Murray; 12mo, pp. 272, 


50 cts. 

Rand, McNally’s Globe Library: A Hidden Chain, by Dora 
Russell; 12mo, pp. 358, 25 cts.— The Woodlanders, by 
Thomas Hardy ; ine pp. 354, 50 cts.— A Gray Eye or 
So, by F. Frankfort Moore ; 12mo, pp. 314, 25 cts. 

Neely’s Popular Library: Love Affairs of a Worldly Man, 
by Maibelle Justice ; 12mo, pp. 311, 25 cts. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

Tommy Toddles. By Albert Lee. [Illus., 12mo, pp. 192. 
Harper & Bros. $1.25. 

Judith: The Money-Lender’s Daughter. By Evelyn Everett- 

Green. Illus., 12mo, pp. 254. A. I. Bradley & Co. $1. 

Boys of the Central: A High-School Story. Brl T. Thurs- 

o. an frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 272. Bradley & 

0. $1.25. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


Campaigning in South Africa and Egypt. By Major- 
General W. C. F. Molyneux. 8vo, uncut, pp. 287. Mac- 
millan & Co. $4. 


Rome and Pompeii: Archzxological Rambles. By Gaston 
Boissier ; trans. by D. Havelock Ellis. —_— 8vo, 
uncut, pp. 435. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50, 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 

The Spirit-Filled Life. By the Rev. John MacNeil, B.A.; 
with Introduction by Rev. Andrew Murray. 12mo, pp. 
126. F. H. Revell 75 ets. 

The Visions of a Prophet: Studies in Zechariah. By Mar- 
cus Dods, D.D. 18mo, pp. 185. Dodd, Mead & Co. 0 ote. 

The Four Temperaments. By Alexander Whyte, D.D. 
18mo, pp. 101. Dodd, Mead & Co. 50 cts. 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL STUDIES. 
Social Rights and Duties: Addresses to Ethical Societies. 
By Leslie Stephen. In 2 vols., 12mo, uncut. ‘* The Eth- 
ical Library.”? Macmillan & Co. $3. 


Classes and Masses; on, Weekh, W and Welfare in 
the United ¢ Ringiem. Ay . 12mo, uncut, 
pp. 139. eras 


Colonial Origins aon ot 8 New England Senates. By F. L. 
we A.M. 8vo, uncut, pp. 76. Johns Hopkins Press. 
50 cts. 


SCIENCE. 
The Glaciers of the Alps. By John Tyndall, F.R.S. New 
samene illus., 12mo, pp. 445. Longmans, Green, & Co. 
net. 


The Dynamo: How Made and How Used. By S.R. Bot- 
tone. may S — additions ; illus., 12mo, pp. 113. 
ets. 


An eng 5 1 of Weismannism. By George John Ro- 
manes, F.R.S. With portrait, 12mo, pp. 221. Open Court 
Pub’g Co. 3 cts. 
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REFERENCE. 
The pepomesy 8 Year-Book for 1896. Edited by J. Scott 
; with assistance of I. P. A. Renwick, M.A. 16mo, 
pp. 116. Macmillan & Co. $3. net. 

The Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law. By Hen- 
rietta R. Shattuck. Sixth edition, revised and enlarged ; 
8mo, pp. 284. Lee & Shepard. 75 cts. 

A Dictionary of the Tergumim, the Talmud Babli and 

Yerushalmic, and Midrashic Literature. Compiled by M. 
Jastrow, Ph.D. Part VIIL., 8vo. G. P. Putnam’sSons. $2. 


Ne ee SCHOOL AND 


Education: An lnteodnstion ey its Suncighe and their P: 
chological Foundations. Dod. i Holman, M.A. 12mo, gi 
top, uncut, pp. 536. Mead & Co. $1.50. 

School Recreations and Amusements. By Charles W. 
Mann, A.M. 12mo, pp. 352. American Book Co. $1. 

Studies in Classical Philology. Vol. I., 8vo, pp. 249. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $1.50 net 

Manual of the Pitman System of Phonography. By 
eee. Heffley. 12mo, pp. 128. American Book Co. 

Quatrevingt-Treize. Par Victor Hugo; edited b Penie- 
min Duryea penne, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 601. W . 
Jenkins. $1.25 

Poems by John Keats. Edited by Arlo Bates. With por- 
trait, a x cr 302. ‘* Athenzeum Press Series.’’ Ginn 


& Co. 
Longmans’ lish Classics, new volumes: The Merchant 
Ri. i--~ Ph. bi A 
George Pierce 
ee ie edited y Barrett Wen- 
Lyon Phelps” ey Saamgeeen, 
reen, 


Lessons in Elementary Botany fr Secondary Sch Schools. > 
Thomas H. Macbride. 16mo, pp. 233 

The Plutus of Aristophanes, with Notes in euk, rai 
by Frank W. Nicolson, A.M. Illus., 12mo, pp. 123. Ginn 


& Co. 90 cts. 
Key to Short Selections for translating ing Engich ipo Fem. 
m. 


By Paul Bercy, B.L. 12mo, pp. 121 
75 cts. net. 

Concrete Geometry for Beginners. By A. R. Hornbrook, 
A.M. 12mo, pp. 201. American Book Co. 75 cts. 

Pécheur D’Islande. Par Pierre Loti; with notes by C. Fon- 
taine, B.L. 12mo, pp. 318. Romans Choisis.” Wm. 
R. Jenkins. 60 cts. 

Macaulay and Carlyle on Samuel Johnson. Edited by 
William Strunk, Jr. Second by oy revised ; with frontis- 
piece, 16mo, pp. 192. Henry Holt & Co. 50 cts. net. 

Adventures of Hatim Tai. Trans. by Duncan Forbes; ee 
ited by William Rounsevile Alger. 12mo, pp. 

“* Classics for Children.’’ Ginn & 50 cts. 

Immensee. By Theodor Storm ; edited ‘ty HL S. Beresford- 
Webb. i, pp. 142. Maynard, Merrill, oS 

Picture-Work for Teachers and Mothers. Walter L. 
nad Ph.D. 16mo, uncut, pp. 91. Flood & Vincent. 


Sandeau’s Le Gendre de Monsieur Poirier. Edited b 
Benj. W. Wells, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 106. D.C. Heath rf 
cts. 

Observation Blanks in Physics. By William C. A. Ham- 
mel, Illus., large 8vo, pp. 42. American Book Co. 30 cts. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost (Books I. and II.). With portrait, 
12mo, pp. 90. American Book Co. 20 cts. 

Shakespeare’s Macbeth. 12mo, pp. 100. “Eclectic En- 
glish Classics.’"” American k Co. 20 cts 

Revolt of the Tartars. By Thomas de Quincey. 12mo, pp. 
by “Eclectic English Classics.’"” American Book oo: 

cts. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Voice Building and Tone Placing: Showing a New Method 

of of Baltoving Injared Vocal Cords by Tone Exercises. By 
H. Holbroo! er Ph.B. Illus., 12mo, pp. 215. D. 
Appleton & $2. 

Fundamental Saliinies of the Metaphysic of Ethics. 
By Immanuel Kant ; trans. by Thomas Kingswill Abbott, 
B.D. 12mo, pp. 102. Longmans, Green, & Co. $1. 

A Souvenir of “ Trilby”: Seven Photogravure Portraits of 
the leading Characters in Mr. Herbert Beerbohm Tree’s 
—_ of the Play. Large 8vo. & 

ros. ; 





The Book of a Hundred Games. By Mary White. 12mo, 
pp. 171. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1. 
“Precious Nonsense”: A Book of Jingles. 12mo, pp. 48. 
Baker & Taylor Co. 25 cts. 
Ye Thoroughbred. By Novus Homo. 8vo, pp. 129. Health- 
Culture Co. 25 cts. 


UTOGRAPH LETTERS OF CELEBRITIES and 
BOOK PLATES. Send for Catalogue. 
Water Romery Bansauin, 287 4th Ave., New York City. 


THE BOOK SHOP, CHICAGO. 
Scarce Booxs. Bacx-numege Macazives. For any book on any sub- 
ject write to The Book Shop. Catalogues free. 


A 8. CLARK, No. 174 Fulton Street, New York (west of Broadway), 
* deals in Books that are out of the common, as also Macazinags. 
Catalogues sent upon application. 


H. WILLIAMS, No. 25 East Bonvenn yas New York. 
Macazryes, and other Periodicals. Bets, volumes, or single numbers. 


A Wonderful Book of Western Exploration. 
hn ay am of Zesuton M. Prxe to Headwaters of the Mississippi and 
h Louisiana and Texas, 1805-7. Reprinted and carefully edited 
by Dr. Exurort Coves. New maps and hundreds of pages of new mat- 
ter on the West. Send card for descriptive circular to 
F. P. HARPER, 17 E. 16th St., New York. 


INTEREST TO AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS: The 























the N. ee ee ee Te + 
bureau in the country. Established 1 : ue in position and suc- 
agreement. a” Address 
Dr. TITUS M. COAN, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


THE BOSTON FOREIGN BOOK-STORE. 

A complete stock of French, German, > and Spanish standard 
works. New books received as soon as issued. assortment of 
text-books in foreign languages. Complete catalogues mailed free on 
— CARL SCHOENHOF, 

(T. H. CASTOR & CO., “4 Importers of Forgien Booxs. 

23 School Street, TON, 

CORTINA TEXT-BOOKS. Intended for use in Schools and Self-Study. 
THE CORTINA METHOD. SPANISH, yo eee ENGLISH, IN 
TWENTY LESSONS. 14th and 8th Ed tions ; each, $1.50. 
pian. Sp. and Eng., 5th ed., 75c.; Sp. with vocab., 50c.—El 


inal de Norma. Sp. ann’ed in Eng., 2d » Toe _Et indians. & and 
Fa , 7th ed., 50c. —bespues ia. ., annotated in 
= 35c.—Vérbos E 


FRENCH BOOKS. 


Readers of French desiring good literature will take pleas- 
ure in reading our ROMANS CHOISIS SERIES, 60 cts. per 
vol. in paper and 85 cts. in cloth; and CONTES CHOISIS 
SERIES, 25 cts. per vol. Each a masterpiece and by a well- 
known author. List sent on application. Also complete cat- 
alogue of all French and other Foreign books when desired. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Nos. 851 and 853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.), New Yor«. 


** Perhaps the best known reading circle in the Country.” 
— Scribner’s Book Buyer. 














THE 


ROUND ROBIN READING CLUB 


For the Promotion of Systematic Study of 
Literature by Individual Readers 
and Clubs. 

Endorsed by William Dean Howells, Dr. H. H. Furness, 
Edward Everett Hale, Frank R. Stockton, Horace E. Scudder, 
H. W. Mabie, R. W. Gilder, Dr. Edmund J. James, and other 
literary men and women of rank. The membership extends 
over twenty-eight States; more than forty separate Courses 
have already been made at request of readers, The best 
endorsement of its methods is in the continuous renewal of 
membership. For further particulars address the Director, 

MISS LOUISE STOCKTON, 
4213 Chester Avenue, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Old South Leaflets in Volumes. 


The Old South Leaflets, furnishing so many import- 
ant original documents relating to American history, 
can now be procured in bound volumes, each volume 
containing twenty-five Leaflets. Two volumes have just 
been prepared — the first containing Leaflets 1 to 25; 
the second, 26 to 50; and when No. 75 is reached in this 
rapidly growing series, a third volume will be issued. 
Price per volume, $1.50. 

A complete list of the Leaflets sent on application. 


Directors of OLD SOUTH WORK, 
Old South Meeting-House, Boston. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS, 1878 anp 1889. 


His Celebrated DCumbers, 


303—404—170—604—332 
And his other styles, may be had of ail dealers 
throughout the World. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, NEW YORK. 





THE 


STEARNS BICYCLE 


The Epitome of Comfort, 


And a perpetual delight to its owner. So easily 
is it propelled that it bas been widely nicknamed 
the *‘ easy-running Stearns”; and so truly have 
its builders gauged the wants of the average 
rider that no more comfortable or satisfactory 
mount can be found anywhere. The STEARNS 
is one of those few wheels which improve upon 
acquaintance. The more thorough the trial which 
is given it, thejbetter it is liked. 


E. C. STEARNS & CO., Makers, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Toronto, Ont. Burra, N. Y. 
San Francisco, Cat. 


THE HENRY SEARS CO., .. . Chicago Agents, 
No. 110 Wabash Avenue. 





The Boorum & Pease Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE STANDARD Btank Books. 


(For the Trade Only.) 


Everything, from the smallest Pass-Book to the largest 
Ledger, suitable to all purposes — Commercial, Educational, 
and Household uses. 

Flat-opening Account-Books, under the Frey patent. 


For sale by all Booksellers and Stationers. 


FACTORY: BROOKLYN. 
101 & 103 Duane Street 
New York Crry. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


The Diamond Special 


CHICAGO TO ST. LOUIS. 


SOLID VESTIBULE TRAIN 


Daily at 9 p.m. from Chicago. New and elegant 
equipment, built expressly for this service. Train 
lighted throughout by gas. Tickets and further 
information of your local ticket agent, or by ad- 
dressing A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Ill. Cent. 
R. R., Chicago, Ill. 








™ (CALIFORNIA 
ww 3 DAYS , 0, 


OVE 


THE SANTA FE ROUTE. 


The California Limited 


Is a new, strictly first-class Fast Train, Vesti- 
buled throughout, lighted by Pintsch gas, and 
running from Chicago to Los Angeles and San 
‘Diego in three days ; to San Francisco, in three 
and a balf days. 

Through Compartment and Palace Sleepers, 
Chair Cars, and ‘Dining Cars. 

The Chicago Limited leaves Chicago at 6:00 
p. m., Kansas City at 9:10 a.m., and ‘Denver 
at 4:00 p. m., daily. 


G. T. NICHOLSON, G. P. A., Chicago. 
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TOM GROGAN. A Novel. 


By F. Horxinson Smiru, author of “Colonel Carter of Cartersville,” “A Gentleman Vagabond,” etc. 
With 19 Illustrations by Cartes S. Rernnart. In a strikingly decorative binding. 12mo, $1.50. 
“Tom Grogan” is, thus far, the crowning achievement of Mr. Smith’s genius as a novelist. It attracted 

marked attention in its serial appearance by the delightful qualities of the story and its style, and also by its frank 

attitude on certain phases of the labor question, in which multitudes are interested. It is sure to cause warm 
discussion, and equally sure to win a very large circle of readers who know by experience or by hearsay how 


charmingly Mr. Smith’s stories are told. It has been thoroughly revised. 





PIRATE GOLD. 
A Novel. By F. J. Strmson. 16mo, $1.25. 

Mr. Stimson (“ J. S. of Dale ’’) is no novice in story-telling. 
He has won an enviable reputation, which will be emphasized 
by “‘ Pirate Gold,” a story of Boston in the middle of this cen- 
tury. Itis not an historical novel, but reproduces with great 
fidelity and charm the social atmosphere of the place and time. 
The season will bring few brighter, more readable novels. 





SPRING NOTES FROM TENNESSEE. 
By Braprorp Torrey, author of “ A Florida Sketch- 

Book,” “ Birds in the Bush,” “ A Rambler’s Lease,” 

«The Foot-Path Way,” etc. 16mo, $1.25. 

A delightful group of papers containing observations of 
birds and scenery in Tennessee, many of them on famous bat- 
tlefields — Chickamauga, Lookout Mountain, etc. Several of 
the papers have not before been printed, and all are charming. 





HISTORY OF PRUSSIA UNDER FREDERIC THE GREAT, 
1756-1757. 
By Hersert Tuttxe, late Professor in Cornell University. With a Portrait and a Biographical Sketch 
by Professor Hersert B. Apams. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $1.50. 
This book contains a thoroughly studied and admirably written account of the early part of the great Seven 


Years’ War, untangling its diplomacy, describing its battles, and forming a valuable addition to the three volumes 
previously written by Professor Tuttle on the history of Prussia. 





THE EXPANSION OF RELIGION. 


By E. Wincuester Donatp, D.D., Rector of Trinity.Chureh, Boston. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

Here is a volume which cannot fail to be regarded as a valuable contribution to the religious literature of 
the day. Dr. Donald aims to show that religion is not to be confounded with ecclesiasticism, but is a permanent 
force in human affairs; and he attempts to trace its connection to-day with industrialism, socialism, education, 
organized Christianity, and the enlargemert of human life. 


Dun 





FOUR-HANDED FOLK. 

By Outve THorne Miter, author of “ Bird-Ways,” 
“In Nesting-Time,” “ Little Brothers of the Air,” “A 
Bird-Lover in the West.” Illustrated. 16mo, $1.25. 
A very attractive book describing observations of various | reader with a sense of complete satisfaction, at the same time 

pets—the kinkajou, “living balls,’’ the lemur, marmoset, | that it defies description by its very simplicity.’,-— Brooklyn 

chimpanzee, ocelot, and several kinds of monkeys. Eagle. 


THE LIFE OF NANCY. 
By Saran ORNE JEWETT. 
Fourth Edition. 16mo, $1.25. 
“Miss Jewett’s art is of that perfect sort which leaves the 





MARS. 


By Percivat Lowe tt, author of “The Soul of the Far East,” “ Occult Japan,” etc. 
With Illustrations. 8vo, $2.50. 

“Mr. Lowell’s book is charming in more ways than one. His facile pen would make easy reading of the 
driest subject; and when it deals with a theme so fascinating as that of the conditions of life on another planet, 
hard-hearted indeed must be the critic who does not find himself ready to embrace conclusions which he would 
have contemptuously rejected if reached by a rougher path.”—- New York Evening Post. 





*,* Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


THE DIAL PRESS, CHICAGO. 








